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QUEEN’ wCOLLEGE, LONDON, 


Bducation of Ladies and for granting 
hand Lord Karma the Com of 
hairman o, Committee of Education—The 
Rev. the Deas Westm 
Lade Residents 
bite MICH AELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on MON- 
he PR EPARATORY CLASS for Popils under Thirteen will 
3 ONDAY ber 27 


EN on M 
ils are received as rders within the walls of the C College, 


a rs. Williams, under the 


and may be had ou to 


paual ual Report of the of t and Committee of Education 
PLU MPTRE, M.A. Dean. 


13, CLIFTON-GARDENS, MAIDA-HILL, 
(removed from St. Mary's-terrace.) 
CLASSES—not more than 

Twelve in each Class. Ae 


SIGNOR and SIGNORA G, CAMPANELLA (née Lindley). 
Professors. 
Vocal Music 


Pat Patatt David Cox. Mise Van der Perrin, 
ra Usmpanella. 


— 
rN. 


The Classes RE-COMMENCE, after Holi the FIRST 
i, - Schools Famil ilies, te 
or Fam ma 

G, Campawetra, at his Residence, 13, Clifton-gardens. 


(HE WESTERN COLLEGE, MONTPELLIER 
HOUSE, BRIGH 


Principal—H. STEIN F.C.P., Ph.D. 
Formerly Head- Master of the ton Proprietary @ rammar 
The Classics and Mathematics will be t by Universi 

Men of Bish standing The Modern Literatu 
by pps fied and ex 
are offered t 
he new xaminati 
Residence 


one Tu tion Junior Pupils tender 


Board, 


ATRICULATION, 1859.—Mr. E. Provrt, 
PREPARES YOUNG EN 
U 


Bpee 
ng for the 
Mercantile Life. 


B.A. Lond. 
Mat RICULATION at the 
Gis erms, Twenty per of 
Mp. s Pe iis succeeded at the ‘ast 
e Priory House School, ow Clapton, N.E. 


UPERIOR EDUCATION for the Daughters 
GENTLEMEN.—A Ladv of Experience RECEIVES a 
teratu terms apply, letter or 

personally, 15, Kensington Park-sardens, w. 


TOCKWELL PROPRIETARY GRAMMAR 
HOOL. — Education for the Universities feasions, 
Civil oF any d rment of Public Life. Master 
she Rev. J. 8. Wa whom applications wit 
Boarders may be or to the 
New ark-road, Stockwell, 8. 


R COLLEGE, Pa —A Married 


n a very healthy 
a Nobleman’s or 


Henar 


lars, address, prepaid, to LL.B., iy. 9 
maieu & Younes, Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C. 


ISITING TUTOR.—A Graduate in Double 
the University of London enced 
Testimonials, DESIRES ‘AN 


Greek, Latin, 
r. Calder’s, $Bookseller, 1 . 


urst-street, Sussex-square, Ww. 


SDICAL. —A Gentleman in Practi 


ce, 
of the Hom ounties, extensive Public 
has VACANCIES for one or two Sons of Gentle- 
— UPILS. The Advertiser can offer unusual advantages 
the  aoqatsition of a thorough Theoretical and Practical Know- 
Profession and its collateral ~ Address 

Crises, Messrs Bateley & Watts, Cripplegate, London, E.C. 


ST: ANDREW'S St. Edmund's. 


ted pos 
Ist ite pertect seclusion, and the extensive pleasure grounds by 
6 surrounded, admirably adapt it for the pu ped 
Sendet. Great attention will be given to the proper method for 
iversifyiog the amusements and ocoapation of the ents, 
the dom insure 
of She inmates. Them of carriage will be 


Visiting 


ORNING GOVERNESS.—An ex enced 
COV ERNESS is open te an 
terrace, Camden-town. 


CLERGYMAN, a married M.A. of Cam- 
brides, having the sole charge of very amall PUPIL, to 


Bion tor i 5 Public School or for the University, or to read wi 
highest references given. bay» 


A Sia ¢ CLERGYMAN, late Fellow 
a in and o the Public 


R of ONE. or SEL CT 
B, No. 18, Crescent, Park-town, Oxford. 


would 


THE HEADS of SCHOOLS and COL- 
—Mr FAHEY, whew Pupils have taken the 
honours in the Military C of Woolwich, Addis- 
ng Reptember 4. = TO ENGAGEMENT om, | Gent 


ILITARY EDUCATION. —Oandidates for 


ures upon 


of the Service are individua BURY, w repared for 
their Examination at the Military College of SUNB BY. where 
a thorough Professional Education can be secured by th Can- 
didates who desire to enter the Asmg asa Profession. The Resi- 
dent Professors are three Officers respectively of 7 nglish, 
French Prussian Staff, Clergyman (MM ler). 
At the "examinations. of Bur House this year, thi 
ng the first on the ebru- 


blishmen 
ary, the A fourth in June. to 


Lenpy, Sunbury, 


] DUCATION.—Unusual Oppo rtunity.- — There 
are FOUR VACANCIES in s me 5. and very 
B The Young 


ri, and 


blishment at Blackheath Ladies enjoy the wt 
of a refined, well-o ily, and are educated and 
trained ina that can leave ing to be desired 
anxious The Ladies who are its are hly 
Geatlew and are assisted by a Clergyman, eminent 
Professors, resident — Governess. are re- 


Bond -street. 
XFORD MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINA- 


ex.—Two Pupils from this Establishmen t attained distinction at 
above named 


vision for eck, Latin, French, an 
German. There area FEW VACANCIES in this Establ ihekent 
ea miles 
either by railway.— 
te Mr. Unpzexwoop, Mount Pleasant, 


DUCATION. the neighbourhood of Ken- 
there VAGANCY tor fors SYOUNG LADY. Het | 
at 1001. per annum ve of in Music, German, 

Italian from of cantnence. ¥., Spalding’s 
Library, Notting-hilL 


HE WIFE of a PROFESSIONAL GEN- 
EMAN, residing in the Country, wishes to be EN- 
TRUSTED with the EDUCATION of a GENTLEMAN'S 

TER. The A ntel- 


com peten 
lish, with Germaa, Frenee, &c. (studied on the 
Continent), and would conscientiously devote herself to her 
charge.—Address W. D., Post-office, 98, Jermyn-street. 


-UNION of GLASGOW.—The Annvat 
ree SHIBITION of PRIZE RAINTINGS, to be dis 


amongst the 
Present ribated a will be OPENED » on MOND DAY August the oth, 


pti re 
ADMISSION PRER. Sub: 
G \ ROBERT A. KI ON, Acti 


RYSTAL PALACE. —OBEAMIO COURT. 
—Under the Direction of Theo men Bottom, Hee. BLA. 
The Exhibition of Ename oe and Pottery con- 
teins examples from the Co ous of Her Majesty eee 
the Duke of Devonshire, Earl the 
de Goldamidt, H. Danby Seymour, Esq.. 
, Bea., Addington, , Dr. Sibson, F.R.5., 
Feleke Esq. The Atheneum, Stoke-upon-Trent, Messrs. Rib: 
tiner & Saxby, Messrs. Hewett, Madame Temple, &c. &c.; to- 
ther choice examples of the P 
n, Copelan err Kose, 
&e. &., ‘tockuding’ th orks executed for 
Art-Union of 
‘THE GOVERNESSES: INSTITUTION, 34, 


GHORN, who has resided many 
pectfully Invites me attention of the Nobility, 


Gent Principals of Schoo 

entry, an nel 

Poreian GOVER LOHERS COM of Eaglish and TU- 
and PROFESSORS. 


trod d, 
introduced in n England, France 


ical 


ONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION 
Mr. GROSSMITH will WE 


Di bers free; Non-M Members, 


DUCATION in GERMAN 
RHINE.—ANGLO-GERMAN ESTABLISHMENT for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN. Herr T AS is tn London at 
present to satisfy Parents desiriog conference. 
can accompany him to Bonn. Herr Thomas offers to visit - 
tlemen whose time might net allow them to call upon him.— 


Address Herr Tuomas, 5, Portsea-p uare ; or 

Messrs. Dulau & Co., 37, Soho-square, London. 
ENCH, Italian, German.—Dr. AL UL 
Author of German k,” (dedicated, by 
utherland) 


M. Philolog. Pact. Elorution—_TWO LANGUAGES 
TAUGHT in the same lesson. a = the Terms 


bis PRIVATE Lseo f?, elect apart Lad Ladies 
ipary pursuits of 
xaminations.—9, bo 
ERMAN, FREROK DUTOCH.—Dr. 
_ Examiner, Ci vil Service 
of Orange, follows a 


street, 


DING SCHOOL for YOUNG sas 


the Rev. Z. MaRzias, Black 


H.R. 


of the — Mons. Ge 
UET attends Pom Pamilies x .-% No. 
TOCK-ST Coven holastic Agency as 
sual.—Schools recommended both at Home and Ab 


DASSIER MEDAL COLLECTORS. 


5. B,C 


SECRETARIES 


DRA EC SLAMATIONS, hi * 
Se. has ** Thousand 


Martin's Hall, where he 
Persons.—Terms and Pr he hao Rea 100 critiques and 
testimonials from Institutions, apply Cresby House, Peckham, 8. E. 


PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— Unusual 

any LER, to —A LADY desires to MEET with TWO 

educate with a Clergyman’s Daughter, to 

ofa highly-cultivated home. The 

~ a resident Parisian Go a Cle an, 

ond t Masters.—Address Rev. J. Gitmay, M.A., 
Trinity ‘Chareb, 2, Lambeth-terrace, Lambeth. 


ORTHERN LANGUAGES.—Danish, Swe- 
dish, Anglo-Saxon, Meso-Gothic, and the Elements of 
Icelandic ~¥5 Frisic TAUGHT by a Gentleman who has st 
at the Untversity of C speaks Danish with 
ease and fluency of a L. at 


Danish and ~ ty may be obtained 


ANTED, by a ere of Good Education, 
aeousto to Literary Composition, a 
| toa Library, or Literary 
tion. any! not so much 


ne lor private study.— ipr employment 
EMPLOYMENT. — To 


Copy 


ie the pary way, yet ; occupy h 
he posttor’s 

the com beams for all Seasons,’ &c.—A 
F 


PRESS, PROVINCIAL or COLONIAL. 
4 Lite ‘Map vigorous LBARES AN 


ua ewsrpaper routi 


PROVINOIAL. COLONIAL, or AME- 

the ading toptes of the day, ts 


R. B. H. SMART continnes te INSTRUCT 
CLERICAL -_ other AS to 


ttend Cl for & h ] 


to 


= 


ARTNERSHIP. —-An nity offers to a toa 
Gen 
habits, — 
Be pss has beow 
forty 


| 
Ur. 
om 
Principals. 
to Pri 
on, 
By 
M. NE 
ne, re—Signora Campanella. 
nd 
an- 
he 
nd 
n’s 
these was th in order of merit, out of 423 or Candida 
ish 
es, 
_£§£ iii _ RMAN 
ld- _ | 
UTO 
IONS.— 
sity or oth 
th and quiet Village, will have a VAC 
For further particu- 
essrs. Walters, Rou- 
Dy \ 
d. 
th 
d the books used for learning M&.. 
or and middle classes. The] pict yresaqu h 
| 
ddress, T.| of | 
<\ 
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RING 
E the ESTATE of late W. 
or 1) remain 


m paid with month from 
Bold by Auction to finally wind up the ates of this 
22, Basinghall. street, Cc. 


OF DEP O 1 T, | successors 
Established ap. 1844 


3, PALL MALL EAST, oo 
ALLERY of ELEOTRO- BRONZES 


A 
Raievos in Copper aes Gold and Bilver, by the Gal- 
Paten at an render- 


Room, Library, or Picture 

Battle, Scri Emblematica], and other 

the Ro netitution 

tutions of London, are NOW ON x VIEW to the Public, at the 


Gallery, Local Agente ope now being 
appointed the Country. "ALI N, Secretary. 


Sx PORTRAITS 10s. 64. — First-Class 
GRAP Engrav- 
ings, will frame, paste in an album, or inelose iis letter 
At the LONDON SCHOOL of PHOTOGRAPHY, 
174, REGENT-STREET (opposite Burlington-street). 


HEAP RELIGIOUS PRINTS for the 


) s to announce he WALL 
tion of Thirty-six | COTTAGE Ww yl 
the Rev. H. J. R and the Rev. J. W 

Catalogue of that, 
Publications, will be forwarded’ free one 
Mr. H. Hering, Publisher, Book and Printeeller, Photographer, 
and Pictureframe Maker, 137, Regent-street, London, W. 


G FUARANTEED PICTURES by LIVING 
for at prices, at MORBY’S 
Picture Frame Manu ishopsgate-street Within. 


mens of Frith, “re lie, Ladell, Beavis, Lewis, 
er, Henderson, Halle, W. Bennett, " 
W. Allen, Armfleld, Meadows, Mog- 
ford Bromley, So Soper, Shalders, and 
Namen, Hates Puller anita Wass 
er 


IX PORTRAITS for 10s. 6d.—First-Class 
untouched APES on paren. to Engray- 
will poste ie n av album, or inclose by hy 

— NT- STREET, opposite Chapel, 
LONG’S DRY PROCESS FOR TOURISTS. 


the London & Schoo of Photography. 
Third Edition, just published, price 1s. ; per post, ls. 1d. 


ictures possess the ex delicacy 
Pivot the Wet Collodion, and the fins 


& Long, Ph Makes t 


153, Fleet-street, 


HOTOG RAPHY.—REDUCED PRICE 

LIST and ILLUSTRATED CASAIOCNS of PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC APPARATUS CHEMICALS, and LENSES, sent 
y the attention of amateurs.” 


HELLS and FOSSILS.—Collections or Single 


sent on receipt pt of a 
Oatalogues for tish Shells, Crustacea, Algw, &. &c. 
INERALS, SHELLS, and — 
A very e extensive assortment "of the above bes jest ben 
ved by Mr TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, RAND, 
DON.—Mr. Tesnant arranges Elementary Collections at 2. 
5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas nab, wh which will greatly facilitate the 


of Mineralogy, Conchology, and Geology. He 
also gives Practical Lastruction ~* Geology and Mineralogy. 


WINDERMERE HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISH MENT 


Prospectuses may be had on app the Surgeon of the 
House. 


DROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Sud- 
sufferers have been ¢ 


eured when curative 
JAMES ELLIS. M M.D. 


O NOT GO TO PARIS without first having 
t the OPFICIAL ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, by 


GEORGE com f 200 pases of letter 
—ARTHEUR =. 

rings, and magnificent The Map double the price 

ONUMENTAL BRASSES and TABLETS, 
, Official, and Private Seale, Dice, 

Stamps, and Diploma Plates, in Medieval Modern Bt 

21s., => r Mon eraldic De. 

and Grestdie, ove ved 


POTTISWOODE & CO., PRINTERS, New- 
STREET-SQUARE, LONDON, beg to announce that for 
bers of Parliamen 


the convenience of Members Polen 
Acente, and others. 4 
at 9, PARLIAM STREET. ESTMIN. 


NOTICE.— ELLIOTT BROTHERS, Opticians | jane. 


they thay have REMOVED 1 from 
more extensive premises, No. 
Illustrated 


and 
and 5, Chari arren’s.— 


es by post for bo, stam ps. 


REMOVAL FROM ABGYLL-PLACE. 


R. CULVERWELL 
to the late R. J. Culverwel 
&.), five years in A 
doa, and tee now en E 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, W. 
consulted, daily, from 11 till 5 ; Evening 7 till 9. 


Eat,” 
death tot 

to No. 3, 
where he may be 


and Successor 
M.D., Author of ‘ What to 
lace after his 

VED his PRACTICE 


ACK & & EVANS, 
indmill 
of T 


intending to 
will find to ad 
vant apply to the Sys 


Haymarket 


MACHINE &e., 


ptitude, 


MODERN BOOKS 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 


NOTICE.— Now ready, 


of 


chase of 
stamps, addressed te 


BOOK-BUYERS, by which a 
may effected in the par- 


post free, to order inclosing two 


Publishers, Conduit- 


PART XIIL, just out, of 
MAYNARD’S CATALOGUE of RARE 


e MATHEMATICAL 


and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


had, with of the ones, at 
uare. 


court, 


IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


in AID of the FUNDS 


of the GENERAL HOSPITAL, 


On AUGUST 31, SEPTEMBER 1, 2, and 3, 1858. 


Principal Vocalists. 
Madame CLARA NOVELLO, 


Madame 
Madame 


VICTOIRE BALFE, 

ap 

CASTELLAN, 
ALBONI, 


Miss DOLBY, 
Madame VIARDOT GARCIA. 


Mr. SIMS REEV 
Mr. SMITH, 


Signor TAMBERLIK 


Signor CONI, 
and’ 
Signor BELLETTI. 


. Mr. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 


"WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
"THURSDAY ‘MORNING. 
FRIDAY MORNING. 
TUESDAY EVENING—A Miscellaneous Concert, 
OVERTURE.. pe oF Corinth). . Rossryr. 
ACIS AND GALATE. ( 
RE. — 
SELECTIONS FROM — 
OVERTURE... Fra Diavolo).. . AUBER. 


WEDNESDAY 


SYMPHONY . 
ANTATA the Sons of Art)... 

OVERTURE 

SELECTIONS FROM PERAS, &c. 

OVERTURE ..(Zampa)............ Hiémoup. 

THURSDAY EVENING—A Miscellaneous Coneert, 

THE SCOTCH SYMPHONY. In A Minor) .. Menpetssony. 

BERENATA (Composed for oy the 

ov. Princess Royal). A. 

SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, —- 


FRIDAY EVENING—A FULL ws BALL. 


requiring detailed 
after the 26th July (with any 
on to Mr. Henry 

Hill, 


on information 


HowkEL.u, 


of the 


pis. 
to the Committee x 
J. DSAM, 


—J. A. 
IONEERS and 


CHANTS, TREMONT-STREET, BOSTON, UN 
STATES GNMENTS of Books, 


cellency, N 
& Co. 


BRODHEAD & Co., 


GENEBAL COMMISSION MER.- 
ITED 


F. A. BRODHEAD & CO. Boston, United States 


EONARD & C 


SALE TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON 


0., AUCTIONEERS, 


The Bubscri 
Boston, U.8., f he hibition and hich they 
fadiities, and will retara prompt 
— THAYER ts, 
Brown & Co. 
LEONARD & 00, Besten, 


Sales by Auction 


The Valuable Law the late Right Hon, Sir JOHN 
“DOBSON, 


M®*.F HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


on TUBSDAY, August 10, at balt-past 12, 


“THE VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY 
OF THE LATE 
Right Hon. Sir JOHN DODSON, D.C.L,, 


Works 


me to Maritime Laws—the 
Chancery, Bench, Common Pins 
m and other 
ogues 


, Chairs, &c. 
o be viewed, and Catal had. 
HODGSON will rill SELL LL by AUCTION, 
lane WEDNESDAY 
ble Bost, Imperial Plate. "andl 300 


To be viewed, and agues had. 
Books, Manuscripts, Music, §c. 

phy wn & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 


roperty, will SELL by AUCTION, at their r House, 
191, WEDNESDAY. 
8, & 


Au 
dollection of ANCIENT ust three fo BOO 
stéee’s Sune very rare and curious Works relating to 
Jesuite—a fine and early Iliuminated M&. in 

of the Scriptures—Gale et Fell Scri 


es on receipt of two stamps. 
The Select Library of the late Rev. T. F. DY MOCK. 


ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers o 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, of AUCTION. 
at their House, 3, W WikDn 
18, at o'clock precisely, the SELECT L LIB 
Rev. T. FP. DYMOCK; inclading, fine copy the 


“oc 


Hollo way’s ry Editi pt 
Works of the ralapontol 
Pennant—a 
to 1888, 144 
— Works of John Strype, 27 ¥ 
Ww 


d previous nd Catalores had 
~= ays 
miry, on on receipt of tw 
Interest- 
_ing Library, formed by the late Rev. PHILIP BLISS, 


D.C.L., St. Mary's Halil, Oxford, §c. §c. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & 


WILKINSON by 
illustrative of the Fine Ar Arts, by AUCT ON by “the 
express direction of t Oy yt at 


street , on MU 


late 
if Bt. Mary's Hall, Oxford, 


e time, ineludi 
rendon and University Presses—an 
ted at = 


racters of 8 phases 
David, many of which are the greatest 


be viewed two rior, and Catalogues had; if in the 
be viewed two daye prior, 


FRENCH SIMPLIFIED, Fifth Edition, 5e. 6d. 
Hom TO SPEAK FRENCH; or, French and 


France : Facts, Reasons, Practice. B *. ALBITRS, LL.B. 
Paris, Freteeer of French and History, Pro- 


Albités, A Start in French and French Steps, 1s. 
Albités, French Genders Conquered, 1s. 6d. 
Albités, Phases de l’Histoire de France, 1s. 6d. 
London: Longman. Edinburgh: Menzies. Paris: Galignani. 
Price 34. 6d. the Bixth Edition, revised and enlarged, of 
ATIN MADE EASY: an Introduction to 
‘with an aud Latie-Enelish and 


Index of Butjecta and Supplement, Table 


KEY to the above rice 2s. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Go. 
“* Montaigne is the only French author whom a gentleman 
te allam’s Literature, Vol. 2. 


MONTAIGNE’S COMPLETE WORKS 
comprising his 

Royal cloth, 


Letters, and Travels, with Liteand 
N Vignette, 760 
peices 


in 
they will be EEE 
Estate. 
6th 
her Thy shitect Ura! 7 Lec’ Sve DU 
ond xtre! beantiful and novel acquisitions | 
ap 
publ 
This Catalogue may be 
s ue ma Hon 
ING (late rs . saurus, G 10 vo Picart, Céré 6 vols. large “ 
= Rapin and Tindal’s England, 5 vols. best edition — Turner's 
Southern Coast, india peper— Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, 
B illustrated, 3 vols. morocco—Gentleman’s Magazine, 108 vols — 
Walpole’s and Noble Authors, 5 vole. 
Travels, 11 vols.—and many other valuable and interesting Books, 
vols. 
r 
S ks of 
1731 
ls. — 
(THE DRY COLLODION PROCESS. B 
CHARLES A. LON 
certain, and the resulti 
of the Albumen, the brill 
artistic texture of the Paper process. 
&c. &., comprising the most extensiv 
cert lection of Books printed at Oxford ever assembled ; commencing 
of Elizabeth, and con- 
those printed by the Cla- 
| inary Series of Works 
| , 1665, 1666, immediately 
[A= 
ap 
on to the Gale of such 
insure English friends good prices, liberal 
Campbell United Consul, Willis & Betheran, 
B. Cam U Consul, Messrs. Willis & Sotheran, 
. P. Banks, Boston; Butler, Keith 
Bs 
old da. ), #4, High porn, W.U, 


ar 
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edited 

ab 


13th inst. to 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. COVIL, 
is pablished THIS DAY. 


I. ADMIRAL BLAKE. 
Il. BUCKLES HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 
TRON BRIDGES. 
IV. LIFE OF WYCLIFFE. 
V. PROFESSOR BLUNT AND HIS WORKS. 
VI. SHIPWRECKS. 
VII. BRITISH MUSEUM. 
VITL. THE CONDITION AND FUTURS OF INDIA. 
John Murray, Albemarte-street. 


NEW HISTORICAL 
By the AUTHOR of *WHITEPRIARBS,’ *“MA ‘3 
DIVORCE,’ &. 


METROPOLITAN MAGA- 
ZINE, No. XVIL, for AUGUST, 1858, price 2. 6d. contains, 


ties 


a, Marshall & Oc. “Edinburgh : ohn Menzies 


RCH OF ENGLAND MONTHLY 
REVIEW, for AUGUST, price 1s., contains— 


London : Bell’ & Daldy, 186, Pleet-street. 
MONTHLY for AUGUST, 


Romance of a Glove. 
Si and 
An Evening M 
The Eetete, and how it was Settled. 
Bringing out Sheaves us” 
Parming Life in New 
Salons de Pari 
Te Discoverer of the North 
Autocrat of the 
Trustee's Lament. 
Pocket-Celebration of the Fourth. 
otices. 
Triibner & Co, 60, Paternoster-row.. 


HE FINANCIAL REFORMER, for 
AUGUBT, No. LI., contains :— Political Quacks—Th 
Office— Times 


Hudson's Bay Company a 


= 
4 the New Ministry—Usurpation 


Soldiers— Mili 
the N Pane ty—The 


Price Th 


E MONEY BAG. Tlustrated, One Shil- 
Oakey’ i0, Paternoster-tow ; an and all Booksellers. 


RECORDS : a Repertory of the Enrol- 


on the Batons Rolie of in Ireland 
of of King James the First, 1603 to 1600. 
to D. 2 parts, royal Svo. 30s. 

Grafton-street, Dublin. 


E MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 


Aw LONG VACATION in CONTINENTAL 
GALLERIES. By T. W. JEX BLAKE, M.A. 


John W. Parker & 


School, Greenwich School, Bainbergh’ 


[ELILLE’ s NEW GRADU COURSE. 
The Owe French 


| 


THE ATHENAUM 


This day is published, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
ORIENTE : SONNETS on the INDIAN 

REBELLION. 

London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


CONGREVE Author. Author of Roman 
of the West,’ &c. 


Just published, 1 vol, feap. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


Just vob. 4to. price 


published, 1 
SM, DOOERIN AL and nd PRACTICAL; 


EDWARD LYNCH "OOPPON, Lord Bishop’ of “Galouste 


Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. 
day, crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 


of ANALYTICAL GEO- 


XAMPLES 
METRY o 


PATHY ; or, Natural System 


of 


method of 
John Churchill, New was 


ADAPTED for SCHOOLS, 
And those Preparing for the Universities. 

REV. 


Sere URE HISTORY (9 Old Testament) ; 
with EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. Edition, 13mo. 


NEW TESTA MENT; with EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS. Edition. 40 
with EX- 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY ; 
AMINATION QUESTIONS. 4th Edition, 18mo. 38. 6d. boards. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION ; we 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 4th Edition, lémo. 


SHORT OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY ; 
with by! 18mo. 28. boards. 

ghee has been published sequent of 
Behools, for the Junior Classes. 


Hall & Bon. London: Whittaker & Co. ; and 


published, 
UESTIONS on the GOSPEL of ST. 
su 
the Rev. W. 
Edi 18mo. boards. 


thor, 
A COMMENTARY on the GOSPEL of St. 
LUKE; with EXAMINATION "QUESTIONS. tnd Edition, 


oo" “COMMENTARY on the ACTS of the 
APOSTLES ; QUESTIONS. Edi- 
19mo,. 4a 6d. boards. 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS on the 
LITURGY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 4th Edition, 18mo. 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS on the 
ABTICLES of the CHUROH of ENGLAND. 


ANALYSIS of PEARSON on the CREED, 
with QUESTIONS. 2nd Edition, By Rev.J. GORLE. 18mo 


the same Author, 


ANALYSIS of HOOKER’S ECCLESIAS.- 

CAL SOLIS, Book V. ; with Examination Questions. 18mo/ 

“ANALYSTS of BUTLER’S ANALOGY; 
with Bxamination Questions. 18mo. boards, 3s. 

London: Whittaker & Co. ; and 


COMPENDIUM THEOLOGICUM, 
MANUAL for STUDENTS in THEOLOGY 


x - 

ADOLP 
Whittaker & Co ; Simp- 


tterances. FRANCIS WIL- 
Bout? History of the | rately 


to the public » of the 
incent | BU 
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, and Seasons, as 
ae. 


| Servi 
BOOKS fo the of Wor 
Cocks & Co, New Burtihgton-strest. 


NEW MUSIC, ETO. 
of “The Lard tthe Font M 
by BJ. GAUNT TLETT, M.D: 
scHooLn the A thor of H 
to Masie for One or woV by A. F. aa. 6d. 


THE CHILD'S GRACE BEFORE and 
London John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. AFTER MEAT, set to Simple Music. 
In 8vo. cloth, 10s. London : J. 
E CREED of CHRISTENDOM : ite 4th Edition, 3s. 6d. 
(THE OWLET of OWLSTONE EDGE; 
° ‘ Travels, his and his Lueubrations 
London : John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. Author of ‘8. 
ERMONS and ADDRESSES delivered in the of 


* Clever and sensible.”— Morning Poet, 
“Phere is not @ little wit in this yolume.”—Christian Remem- 


braneer. 
__London : J. Masters, Alderagate-street and New Bond-street. 
This day is published, 


1 GALMON - -CASTS and STRAY SHOTS; 


William Blackwood & 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 856 ENGRAVINGS. 
This day is published, 
BOOK of FARM IMPLEMENTS and 


MACHINES. HT and RO 
RN, EN RY STEPHEN ENS 


ye ag ites with ‘ The Book of the 
un 
A Detailed Pronpector say had on aplletion to the 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Just published, 


A By ALEXANDER for Bootland, 


of‘ The Physical Atlas,’ &c. 


This work, constructed at great ¢ from the Trigono- 

metrical and Detailed Surveys of the y~-Yy, Ordnance 

ty, and an extensive collection of 
als, is represents the true - 


sical and opograph Peatures of the Country. Size, 3 by 2 

two sheets case, with Index 
men 


Tenth Edition, —+- New Plates, 


ITHERING’ S BRITISH PLANTS. 

The Flowering Plants and Ferns of Great Britain and 

acoording to the Linnean In- 

ala Popular Use by W. MACGIL- 
LIVBRAY, LL.D. 


to determine 


Edward Law (successor to Robert Baldwin), Essex-street, Strand. 
MABRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 
Now ready, 2s. 
er INHERITANCE of EVIL: a Tale on 


Practical W of such Unions. 
London : J, Masters, Aldersgate-ctreet and New Bond-street. 
In Large Type, 2a cloth, 3a leather, 


of Life—S8ix Litanies— 
Keadings— Meditations 


and New Bond-street. 
Re NGS for the AGED. By the Rev. 
M. MBALS, First Series, 4a. 6¢. Second Series, és. 


Contents :— Pra 
Communion, Sickness, and 
hap vings—Acte Faith 
—Advice— of 


NNALES du MUSEE et YECOLE 
BAUX- ARTS. Par 0. P. LANDON. 
\ carly 1,500 Ene Outil vings of the best Painti 
aid Arevhitectu in 16, 8vo. new oalf, 
backs, 10a, 
The above set in twill be found of 
odet, Gros, Canova 


JOHN Ww. CADRY, 
om the of DBY, Kew 
Becond- and would be to 4-4 


sathe to book-buyerv (post free) upon receiving the 
Just published, price la, post free, ls. 4d. 


ation on these subjects to obtain the work and os 


kis’ and Hall & 


8 
N 
k 
H I 
B 
Contenta. 
I MAN. 
| Race. No. IV. 
Scandinavian Legend. 
and Devotion. 
on. 
ar of the Succession. 
7. Th 
8. The 
9. Courage for Life. 
10, On the Relation of Ethicsand Law. 
11. Sporting I[ntelligence— Yachting. 
Sa, 
| 
1. The One True Rel 
2 for 
3. Week-day Preachers: Mr. Thackeray. | 
roudes to 
6. Preaching. -street. 
Daphnaides, AND. 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. : 
Monopolies— Facilitation mbetziement in Government Offices 
— Revenue and Ex ture— jon of Civil Con ci ee ae 
Pa for the Fi Reform Association, 6, York- - . 
— for the Complete Lists, and » Selection of of the 
Middle-Class Braminatione, Rings Gotlene boards 
tion London &o. 6d. 
PRO- 
LAPSUS, £4, without the With 
Miustfative Cases 8. 5. BURCHELL, Surgeot Ac 
coucheur. Being an of the work, entitled, 
rench Grammer, Se, 6d. * Pacts and Observations,’ saat olan read this work with 
Répertoire des Prosateurs. 60. 6d. interest. We would those desirevs of further 
Modéles de Poésie. 6a. best the 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. u@ Daidy, Author, 77, -gtreet West ; 
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THE ATHENAUM 
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The Fourth Edition, in One Volume, 8vo. price 252. cloth, 


Ricans and ARNOLD’S COPTOUS ond 
) CRITICAL [CAL ENGLISH LATIN LE. 


price 10s. 6d. bound, 


An ABRIDGMENT of the above, by the Rev. 
J. C. EBDEN, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


London : Longman, Bro Green, Rens es 
John Ri 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DR. SCHMITZ’S 


SCHOOL ABRIDGMENT OF BISHOP THIRLWALL’'S 
‘HISTORY OF GREECE.’ 


New Edition, with many Woodcuts, in 12mo. price 78. 6d. cloth, 


ISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest 

Times to the Destruction of Corinth, ~ ode based 
on Bishop Thirlwall’s ‘ History of G EON ARD 
SCHMITZ. F.R.B.E. Rector of the His igh ool of Edinburgh. 
The Fifth "Edition with Nine new Supplementary Chapters on 
the ( Civilisation, 1 Religion » Literature, an Arts of Aneient Greece, 

.K. WA A: Trin. Coll. and illustra 

of TSON, and 137 Woodcute the antique 

G. SCHARF, Jun. F.S.A. F.R.S.L 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


WRIGLEY’S MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES. 


rth Edition, altered, corrected, and con- 
8vo. price 88. €d. boards, 


A COLLECTION of EXAMPLES and PRO- 


BLEMS in Arithmetic, Algebra, the 
of Equations, Mensuration, ties and 
cs an 


wi rs an ona nts. 
WRIGLEY, M.A. F.R.AS8. &., of St. Jona’ 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Classics in the nbridee, 
India Company’s Military College, Addiscom 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY C. D. YONGE, B.A. 
A New Edition, in One Volume, post 4to. price 21s. 


N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXIOON : Con- 
rity. By C.D YONGE, Edition, 


By the same Author, 
A NEW LATIN GRADUS, Fifth Edition, 
_ “post Svo. 9s. 
DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, 3s. 6d. 
*x* The Latin Gradus with Dictionary of Epithets, price 12s. bd. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


BRADLEY'S SCHOOL EDITIONS OF LATIN CLASSIC 
AUTHORS, IMPROVED BY WHITE. 
A New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d cloth, 
NORNELIUS NEPOS, with iglish Notes 
A. Rev. Cc. BR M.A. New 


ADL 
the of 
Notes, b JOHN E, M.A. 


First Master of the Latin Se ool, Christ’s H 
By the same Editor, New Editions, 


BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS, with English 
&c.,, corrected, enlarged, and improved. 12mo. price 


BRADLEY’ s fom 
corrected and enlarged. 


DRUS, with otes, &c., 
12mo. price 28. 


BRADLEY’S  OVID'S METAMORPHOSES, 
= English Notes, &c., revised and improved. 12mo. price 


London : Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


ABITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS 
By the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D. 
Bishop of Natal ; and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


*x* New Editions, corrected and stereotyped. 


RITHMETIC for SCHOOLS : With a New 
on DECIMAL COINAGE. By the R 


J. W. ENSO, D Fellow of St. 


NARD, 
Also, by BISHOP COLENSO, revised Editions :— 
TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITH- 
METIC, 18mo. is. 9d.; or with ANSWERS, 22 3d.; or in 


5 Parts, separately, as follows :— 
1. Text-Book, 6d. 4. Examples, Parr III. Frac- 
mala, &c., 4d. 


3 Examples, Part I. Simple 
‘Arithmetic, 5. ANSWERS to the Examples, 
3. Examples, *Part II. Com- with Solutions of the more 
pound Arithmetic diffi 


» ad. cult Questions, 1s. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
— 12mo. Part I. 4s. 6d.; KEY, 5s. 
12mo. Part II. 6s.; KEY, 5s. 
18mo. ls. 6d.; KEY, 2s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo. 28.6d. 
EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d.; with KEY, 


The PROBLEMS, with KEY, 33s. 6d. ; 
without KEY, 1e, 


FRIGON OMETRY. Parti. 3s. 6d.; KEY, 


—--—— Parr Il. 2s. 6d.; KEY, 5s. 
Leyden ; Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternogter-row, 


ENOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 


NEW EDITION, enlarged and improved, in 18mo. One Shilling, 
THE 


STEPPING-STONE 
KNOWLEDGE: 


CONTAINING UPWARDS OF 


SEVEN HUNDRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ON 


MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS, 
ADAPTED TO THE CAPACITY OF INFANT MINDS. 


By A MOTHER. 


When know and which 
rapid strides, 


ledge is 
and the stature o 

a man is measured by his mind, /| a con- 
the necessity of inducing a spirit tain the of the 

min may ered to 
is at once obvious umano/|the young pupil, ¢ Sher in the 
know) morning walk, the twilight hour, 


y these 8 
e Ste -Stone should teap 
hill of ng, new pro-| one little to the path of 
spects should be e unfolded, and | literature and road of eminence 
fresh interest n the | the humble effort of the Autho- 
summit. The eject o of this little ress will be amply repaid 
work isto implant @ DAILY =e motive which in- 


such young minds as are in- elFeitation ‘ore the 
on ; 
te 
"is the spring 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, NEW EDITIONS. 


The STEPPING-STONE to GEOGRAPHY : 


The STEPPING-STONE to ENGLISH HIS- 


TORY: Containing several hundred ont Answers 
on the History of England ebbees . 18mo. la. 


The STEPPIN G-STONE to BIBLE KNOW- 


LEDGE: Questions ont Answers 
on the Old and ee. aocee . 18mo. ls. 


The SIEPPING-SEON E to BIOGRAPHY : 
severe ane Answers on the 
Lives of 18m0, le, 


SADLER’S STEPPING- STONE to _ NGLISH 
Answers ou. English, "ndapted yo 
Young Min : he capactty : 

SADLER’S STEPPING-STONE to “FRENCH 
PRONUNCIATION and CONVERSATION: Containing 
several hundred Questions and Answers on the French Lan- 


Miss PARKHURST’S STEPPING-STONE to 
MUSIC: Containi 
alse Short Short H History of Music. Adapted tothe capacity 


Miss PARKHURST’S STEPPING-STONE to 
ROMAN HISTORY : Containing several hundred a8 Qaestions 

of Young M 18mo, ls 


Mrs. SHIELD’S STEPPING-STONE to ANI- 
MAL and my On the plan of 
* The Stepping-Stone to Knowledge’; with many Woodcutsa. 


o. lt. 


OWEN’S STEPPING-STO G-STONE to NATURAL 
HI STORY: Vertebrate or Backboned Animals, On the plan 
of The Stepping-stone Knowledge’; with 66 


The. G- STONE E to FRENCH 
iotory of Hance, Questions and Answ 


The STEPPING. STONE to GRECIAN HIS- 
TORY: Containing several hundred Questions ont ynevere 
on the History of Greece, Co outhful 
Minds ...... le. 


Tena STEPPING-STONE to ASTRONOMY: 


several 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO. 
Paternoster-row, 


SLATER’S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
A New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
ENTENTLZ CHRON OLAGIOS : Being a 


Pamiliae Sentences By 
teined in Fe amiliar Sentences. 
enlarged. 

London : Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
A New Edition, in 2 vols, 8vo, with “a 
of | MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAR. 
lonna Memeirs HARFORD, Hoa F.R.S., M 
of the Acs of Painting of St. Luke, ai Rome, aid sf the 


d Edition horougbly 


“ As a critical and historical een in Engl 
the series of not fail to the educe- 
tion of our English taste.” 


Vie 
op rs. BLA TER. Author 


THE REV. W. W. BRADLEY'S LATIN PROSE 
EXERCISES. 
A New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth; and KEY, 5a. 


PROSE EXERCISES: Consisting of 
— tences translated from Cicero, Cesar, and Li 
BRADLEY MA sied ‘into the oF pal Tatts. the Third 
™m 
ition, rev and 
mee rules | difficulti hich 
f Dr.jable A pendix, in which the 
which A in our authorhas allowed himself space 
ment, a vast improvement u _ x to clear up the whole question. 
the older Eton he t 


an experimental knowlec 


nstead of explaining at the/| worthy scholarsh 
foot of the pene any particular Papers for a 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


New Edition, enlarged and improved ; in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL WORD-EX- 


of Geography etymologi d 


otherwise ex 
y, and the Pronunciation of the 
most lt Geographical Names and Terms. 

“This little book gives the | useful than Se, -—~¥ them tho- 
meaning of phical terms | roughly a with the 
and names of places. Itis de-| terms science, wi 

eogra- | out a due knowledge of whi 

y who are not yet able to | they never can poopenay under- 

th stand the subject. e have 
or primitive | found this "book particularly 
from which they are | useful in this 
derived. in teaching children Educa Times. 
geography, nothing can be more 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 


GLEIG’S SERIES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Now ready, in 18mo. price One Shilling each work, 
LEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES : : Intended to 
oa a complete course of Elem Education. Pro- 
Teachers.— Works be published - 


GRADUATED SERIES of NINE COPY-BOOKS, each 3d. 
SIMPLE TRUTHS from SCRIPTURE...... 
EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR.. coe 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE........-. --le. 
BOOK of DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
CHILDS FIRST GHOGRAPHY ...... De 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE .......... = 


HAND-ATLAS of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, "29 PULL. 
COLOURED MAPS... 2s. 6d. sewed; or 3s. half bound. 
CLASS-ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 30 FULL- 
COLOURED MAPS, oor and DIAGRAMS, 
2s. 6d . sewed ; or 3s. half bound. 
Bowman’s Questions on Physical ve le. 
SACRED HISTORY ....2s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, each 1». 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, 2s. 6d.; or in Two — each Is. 


HISTORY of the BRITISH COLONIES. Merrie 
HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, Part L, on the above cocclt 
HISTORY of GREECE and HISTORY of ROME, each ls. 

ASTRONOMY and the USE of the GLOBES.. oy 
MANUAL of ARITHMETIC oo 


BOOK-KEEPING by SINGLE and DOUBLE E ENTRY, ls. 
A Set of Eight Account a adapted to 


ELEMENTS of EUCLID ........ 
HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, a and PNEUMATICS, 


ELECTRICITY for BEGINNERS........ ls. 
LIGHT and HEAT.. ee ee 
MAGNETISM, VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, ELECTRO- 

DY NAMICS . eree ee ee 


MECHANICS and the STEAM-ENGINE 
London ; Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


| 


that has hitherto been pub- 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
step. ow im-| out v e semblance of 
portan that the fiset stud uiring the disliked 
reat care evidently with | mentary grammar. Great pains 
of a| have been bestowed upon this 
nner’s culties. In the/| part of the book, and there is 
matter of note-making, a very | abundant evidence of pa 
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 @LASSICAL SCHOOL- THE REV. “DR. 
in 12mo. price 3a. 6d. cloth, 
EMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR for 
the Use of Schools. B Rev. B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. 
Head Master of Shrewsbury  Roved 
Also by the Rev. Dr. KENNEDY, New Editions, 
PALASTRA STILI LATINI; or, Materials 
for Seapeiation into Latin Prose, selected and progressively 
recently published). 12mo. 6a. 
CURRICULUM STILI LATINI: A Cousse <8 of 
Examples for Practice in the of bet 
Authors (just published). 48. 6¢d.—KEY, 7 
KENNEDY'S SECOND LATIN READING- 
. Se. 


KENN EDY'S TIROCINIUM ; or, First Latin 


ing-Book. 1%mo. 24 
KENNEDY'S LATIN VOCABULARY, on 
Etymvlogical Principles. 12mo. 3a. 
KENNEDY’S The CHILD’S LATIN 
PRIMER. 12mo. 2s. 


KENNEDY’S ELEMENTS of GREEK 
GRAMMAR, 12mo. 4¢. 6d. 


PALAZSTRA MUSARUM: Materials for Trans- 
lation into Greek Verse. 5s. 6d. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Fifth Edition, with Corrections and an Index, price 4a 


MANUAL of SCRIPTURE HISTORY, 
and of the History of the Jews between the Periods of the 
Old and New Testaments; including Notices of es Antiqui- 
and G phy, ental Manvers and Custom istoric 
Parallels and Contemporary Events, the Structure and lhenpent of 
the Jewish Ritual, and a Survey of the Nature and ct 
successive ispensations , Patriarchal, Mosaic and Christ 
J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. of Bt. Philip’ Lede 


“ Clear and masterly.” 


very valuable work.” 


“A The tion of this work 
volume.” execution 
Clerical Journa is admirable 


“ Well and wisely executed.” 
St. James's . 

* Entitled to great praise.” 

“No Scripture Histo: 


hristian 
“Mr. Riddle has rendered 
excellent pervies by the com compi- 
lation 


volume. 
Ma 


other gazine. 
that pew of isso good an A ‘book ‘a extraordi- 
3 for the Schoolmaster. Witnesa. 
“A most comprehensive and| “ a author has rendered an 
portable Manual.” tial service to the wd of 
English Churchman. History.”—John 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF MR. WILLIAM 
HUGHESS GEOGRAPHICAL SCHOOL-BOUKB, &c. 
In feap. 8vo. with Six coloured Maps, price 7a 6d. cdoth, 
MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, 
INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the Use of Schools 
Colleges. By WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 
Ww. MAN UAL of BRITISH GEO- 
and Descriptive. With 4 
W. "Hogh Manual of Mathematical | 
(CONSTRUCTION of MAPS, MAP-PROJECTIONS, &c.), 


Also, in Gleig’s School Series, for the Use of Beginners, 
Ww. GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 


W. Hughes’s GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 
18mo. la. 


W. Hughes's CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co, Paternoster-row. 


BUTLER’S SCHOOL ere AND ATLASES. 
New and jihoroughly revieed Ed ons, enlarged and corrected 
the P t Time, and Editel by ‘the Author's Son, the 
Kev. fev, THOMAS BUTLER, Rector of Langar. 
ISHOP BUTLER’S MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY: An entirely Kew Edition, corrected to the Present 
Time. Post price 4s. clot 

BUTLER’'S AN CIENT GEOGRAPHY: An 
entirely New Edition, corrected from the best Authorities. Post 
8vo. price 4a. cloth. 

The ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY, in 1 vol. price 7s. éd. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY: En to Twenty-eight full-coloured Maps; with 
a complete Index. yal 8vo. price 12s. half bound. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN 
from the Modera Ba” price bait 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 

BUTLER: SJ SUN IOR ATLAS of ANCIENT 

BUTLER’S GEN BEAL ATLAS of AN- 


CIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPH to Fifty-t 


S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
BOOKS, or MAP-PROJECTIONS, Ancient and Modern Oblong 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


to 


COMPLETION OF DR. BARTH’S AFRICAN TRAVELS. 
Sow sendy, Vols. IV. and V. 8vo. with 4 Maps, #4 Lithographic 
ustrations, and 43 Woodcuts, price 42s. cloth, 
CENTRAL AFRICA. By } 
, Fellow of Regal end Actas Societies, 
oo Vols. I. to IIT. price 634. may also be had. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in royal 8vo. price 10s. 6d. half-bound, 


APGRAVE’S BOOK of the ILLUSTRIOUS under the 


RIES, now first translated from 
ANCIS Cc. HINGESTON, M.A., 
ngravip the 


of xeter Cok 
An of the 


«> This work is a translation of the Latin work, just published 
anya the ~ ntendence of the Master of the Kolls, and form- 
ina © pert the series of ‘ Chronicles and M of Great 
Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages. 


London : Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND CHEAP COLLECTED EDITION OF THE 
TALES AND STORIES OF THE AUTHOR OF 
‘AMY HERBERT.’ 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 3. 6d. cloth, 


ATHARINE ASHTON. Being the Seventh 
and Tals th ‘Amy Herbert,’ lishing monthly, 
the following Works :— 


and comprising 
AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d. CLEVE HALL, , Ba. 6d. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL. 


GERTRUD 
EAKL’S DAUGH 6d. 
2a 6d.| LANETON PARSONAGE. 


EXPERIENCE LiF 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITIONS OF APPROVED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL- 


BOUKS BY WALTER M‘LEOD, F.R.G.8, M.B.C.P., Head 
School and Master of Method in the 


Master of the Model 
Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 
Writing- Books. 
‘LEOD’S GRADUATED SERIES of NINE 
COPY-BOOKS. New and improved Editions. Oblong dto. 
Threepence each Copy-Book. 


English Grammatical Works. 


‘LEOD’S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR for Beginners. 18mo, ls.—DEFINITIONS 
for Home Study. One Penny. 


M‘LEOD'S EDITION GOLDSMITH'S 
DESERTED VILLAGE,’ wi Rules of Syntax, Pars- 
ing. and Analysis sis for Middle ¢-Class Schools. Adapted for the 


Arithmetical School- Books. 


M MANUAL of ARITHMETIC: 
Containing a Crtunes Series of 1,750 Questions for Ele- 
mentary Instruction. 18mo. 1 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 2 Parts, 1s. each. 


MULTIPLICATION, PENCE, and other 
TABLES, per Dozen. 


English Spelling and Reading- Books. 


‘LEOD’S M ly FIRST SCHOOL-BOOK to 
BACH me HEADING and WRITING. 18mo. Price 
eM 'y SECOND SCHOOL-BOOK to TEACH 


me READING and SPELLING, 18mo. with Woodcuts, price 1’, 
READING-LESSONS, for Infant Schools and 
Junior Classes. Un 30 Broadside Sheets, with W oodcuts, price 3s. 
FIRST READING-BOOK, for the use of 
Families and Schools. 18mo. with Woodcuts, price Threepence. 
SECOND POETICAL READING-BOOK: 
wis Introductory Descriptions, Explanatory Notes,&c. 12mo. 


M‘LEOD’S EDITION of CARPENTER'S 
of Words into SPELLING the 
Geography and Atlases. 


‘LEOD’S GEOGRAPHY of PALESTINE 
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care 

n taken the var- 

saabee of each succeeding author, 
— &e. keep 


re, an erm 

i Book, contains illustra- 

cher extract from h logically | the 
rs, chrono 

from the fourth 
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ege, Oxford 
Hermit Fr pom bw the Tea storie 
Id 
ted 
xicon. 
pric Latin 
works is to supply the public | founded or belonged to, and the 
at once with a copious yet com-| character, scope, and influence 
pendious History of German 
ir works exhibited in the 
present time. he based | second. By this method of ar- 
har’s History of German! rangement it is hoped that the 
— ion in Germany, Dg\c and comprehensive, an 
pals bound. a sixth edition in a| therefore more useful and in- 
od of time. It shows) structive, than any on the 
how the individual same subject that has appeared 
writers lived, moved, and had in this country. 
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MR. BENTLEY 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


L 


The MUTINIES in OUDH: an Ac- 
count. of the Mutinies in Oudh and of the Siege of 
Lucknow Residency ; with some Observations on the 
Causes of the Mutiny. By MARTIN RICHARD GUB- 
BINS, Financial Commissioner for Oudh. vo. with 
Maps and Llustrations, 15s. 


SERVICE and ADVENTURE with the 
KHAKEE RESSALAH ; or, MEERUT VOLUNTEER 
HORSE. During the Matinies of 1857—58. B 
ROBERT HENRY WALLACE DUN 
Post 8vo. with (In a few days. 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. By 
GEORGE AUGUSTA SALA. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


IV. 
DAY by DAY at LUCKNOW. By 
Mrs. CASE, Widow of Col. Case, 32nd Regiment. Post 
10s. 6d. 
v. 


A TIMELY RETREAT from MEERUT. 
~~ SISTERS. Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Iustrations, 21s. 


VI. 

CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. By FRANCIS T. BUCKLAND, M.A., Student 
of Christ Church, Assistant-Surgeon 2nd Life Guards. 

» in small 8vo. with 


Vit. 
DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES and SECTS, from the Earliest Ages of 
Christianity. By the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN. New 


VIII. 
SERMONS IN STONES; or, Soripture 
confirmed by Geology. By D. M‘CAUSLAND. 
Edition, small 8vo. with Nineteen Dlustrations, 4s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


The LADIES of BEVER HOLLOW. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘MARY POWELL.’ Second 
2 vols. 12s. 


II. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. By Maria 
FREEMAN. 3 vols. 


PHILIP PATERNOSTER: a Trac- 
TARIAN LOVE STORY. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


Iv. 
FRIENDS at their OWN FIRESIDES. 


13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREERT. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Mr. Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW _WORKS. 
NOVELS and 


ELIZABETH to 
SON. 2 vols. with Portraits, 

“ This is a work not merely of and in ite 

compilation, but of singular Sahempans oma r in ite eritioa 


forms 
valuable contribution to the literature an 
“ Mr. & good book, and it will cost him very 
etter.” — Atheneum. 


in this k, man ¢ 


The OXONIAN in THELEMARKEN: 


or, NOTES of TRAVEL in SOUTH-WESTERN NOR. 
WAY; with Glances at the Legendary Lore of that 
District. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A., Fellow 
of Lincoln College, Author of ‘ The Oxonian in Nor- 


J. C. 


f travel ap 
ite. claim on a public that desires to be am "ihe cxenian iner. 
e is very entertaining by * The 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOL- 


LECTIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. 1 vol. 8vo. 
with Portraits, 21s. bound. 


“In this volume Cardinal Wiseman seems pu to avoid 

ap 

subject. He relates his ‘Rome 

pleasant, genial style.”— Literary Gaeette. 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBE- 


a Narrative of SEVEN YEARS’ TRAVELS 
a SIBERIA, MONGOLIA, the KHIRGIS STEPPES, 
CHINESE TARTARY, and CENTRAL ASIA. By 
1 large vol. royal 8vo. 
Drawings the 
Author, and a Map, 2. 2s. elegantly bound. ad 
MEMOIRS OF RACHEL. 2 vols. 


post 8vo. with fine Portrait, 21s. bound. 


The COUNTESS of BONNEVAL: 


Her LIFE and LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA 
FULLERTON. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls, 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN, By the Author of ‘Joun Haxirax.’ 10s. 6d. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


Epitiox, 1 vol. 10s, 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
FRAMLEIGH HALL. 3 vols. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN TRUM- 


PETER. By G. W. THORNBURY. 3 vols. 
[Just ready. 
RUMOUR. By the Author of ‘Charles 


Inscribed to the Marchioness of Hastings. 
vols. 


clever musical and artistic novel.”—D. U. ap. 
“ This is another of those brilliant works for tA this author 
has been celebrated. The ng ree h fad. music is inherent in the 


In 
the of the gifted Mendelssohn— 
here he will aud one not inferior of the immortal Beethoven. 
We this to be one of the most and 
spirited, certainly one of the most 
the day.”—Chronicle. 


THE REIGNING BEAUTY. By Lady 
CHATTERTON. 3 vols. 
“ Lady Chatterton 


‘| her best, 


mer idleness 
inne. There is a fine delicacy 
of colouring in Lady Chatterton which gives to her 
personages en. infmite life and variety.”—John Bull. 


JOHN EDMUND READE. 3 vols. 
“ The best of the new novels is ‘ The Light of Other Days,’ Mr. 
‘3 story is due the ground for diseussion 


u literature and society, whieh ineludes many tof true 


“ ‘Phe very best novel Miss -Pardoe has written."— Messenger. 


HECKINGTON. By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 


country 
The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. By | cpiumester 


George Routledge & Co.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 
Now complete in 3 vols. (price 1S¢.) cloth lettered, 


iis. By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. A New Revised 
“ Of Mr. Motley’s work we cannot in terms too 


datery. Few works among those it hae been ours te 

have given us more lively satisfaction than his volumes. r 

chapter— we had almost sald every — bears marks of un 

ind , While the whole is clothed in as clear ae it 

rescott, Macaulay, and Carlyle 


read.”— Belectic Review. 


ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


by HOWARD BSTAUNTON; 
GILBERT. Now Publishing in M 
Parts. Parts XXXVI. now ready. 


I. to 
“On the whole there 
with he life of which en be sfied. 


reason 
Gilbert's illustrations are, in their own line, immensely ip advance 
of that attem pany — Shakspeare. 
As illustrative of the play, and 


tions of the characters, the designs We are 
lad to be able prous eirited pu be empha- 
the People.” 
GENERAL SIR CHARLES as ROMANGE. 
Price 7a 6d. cloth bound 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR: a 
Historical Romance. By GENERAL SIR CHAS. NAPIER. 
Edited by his Brother, 8SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 

fate is one pogecpative of the consequences of lea wil 

bot she had net, when Ww 

landed at , plenty stout hearts to defend her 


Price 5s. half bound, 


DOGS. By Edward Mayhew. Their 


Management in Health and Disease. With poems 


“ The t advocated by Mr. Mayhew ia 
of ‘ Dog,’ resembles that carried ou by Mr it ‘Rarey with tbe 
H ’ viz., gentleness, which should a at a but to 
the reader must un perasive to be 
firm. is illustrated with 


STONEHENGE. This comprises ‘SHOOTIN 
Practical Information on “ The Gun, —aA- mots of using it ;” 


well as on Crowes, 4 Marsh, Fen, 
Covert, River, bond, and and’ Sal Fowl Boat 
and every kind of tating, Fishing, Hawking, 

menta 


HUMOROUS BOOKS for SEA-SIDE 
READING. 


Price 2s. each, boards, 
SAM BLICK, THE CLOCKMAKER. 
SAM SLICK IN ENGLAND; or, the “ Attaché.” 
RORY O’MORE. By Loven. 
VALENTINE VOX, the VENTRILOQUIST. 
ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY. By 
—— A STEAMER (la 6d.); or, the Letter-Bag. By Sax 
CK. 


The COMMON OBJECTS of the 


COUNTRY. By the Rev. J.G.WOOD. With many Illus- 
trations. 


The COMMON OBJECTS of the SEA- 
SHORE ; with Hints for an Aquarium. 
Price 2s, boards, 


a» | WILD FLOWERS: How to See and 


how to Gather Them. By SPENCER THOMSON. 
Fine Editions, with Coloured Plates of the , or 
Shore Book, price 3a. 6d. each ; and of Wild Flowers, Se 


Just ready, in 1 vol. price és. cloth lettered, 


CHINA. By G. 


the “ TIMEs’ SPECIAL COOKKESPON DENCB” from 


the Years by perm 
ons by th eA Avther. 
China, Plans of the 

Patehan, and a Portrait of Y 
at Calcutta. 


ustrations 


3 


| 
= by 
snew ae 
or- 
rature ag a rival of our best novelists, he would have taken rank 
ee Price 10s. 6d. half bound, 
nen | BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. By 
ms AMUSEMENT WHILE IN THE COUNTRY. 
- 
“With the above books to refer to, visitors to the sea-side or | 
find their time pass much more pleasantly, for they 
lers that surround you at every step—strapger than 
ever dreamed of.” 
Wi ve Cooke 
126. vols: THE POOR RELATION. By Miss 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. Geo. ROUTLEDGE & CO. Farringdon-street. 
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Barth, PhD. DCL. Vols 
Afri enry Dv. 
. and v (Longman & Co.) 


Few books of travel have we closed with so 
keen an interest or so complete a confidence in 
the narrator as these of Dr. Barth. Short of 
actual personal survey, they leave the reader 

ing to desire. Upon topics at present of 
high political and human concern,—the real 
state of Negroland,— its disposition to legiti- 
mate trade and commerce,— its secret affection 
ld and Birmingham, 

its growing tendency to reciprocate the 
advances these volumes supply 
circumstantial evidence. They also open out 

in na e rivers,—in 

well-tilled, en-like districts,—in nuclei of 
manufacturing towns,—in the 
habits of tribes not altogether ill disposed,—in 
natural resources of salt and iron, wheat and 
kola-nuts and cotton;—and, in fact, reveal the 
interior of a world in a t measure unex- 
plored, the freshness of which is no less pleasant 
to the mind’s eye than dear to the heart of a 
philan ist. Nor will the lover of science 
—— history find any want of material 
in pages. The caprices of African climate 
and temperature,—the unexplained causes of 
inundations, — the perplexing lake and river 
systems,—the rare Flora and Fauna, — the 
fossils, plants, and monuments,—the grotesque 
rites and customs,—the nomad peed 
life,—the intermixture of helotry indepen- 
dence,—the conflict of Islamism and Paganism, 
met in still vigorous force in this undisturbed 
arena,—contri 


guage, and religion,—prepared by a three years’ 
make the shadow of palm-trees 


to carry a Koran wece 


him, and b 
oslem laws and 


camel as himself, and by recollections of dates 
and orange-peel made the animal, when his 
servant had forgotten to tether it, like a Chris- 
tian beast, return to the tent. Something, too, 
of a more painful interest the reader cannot 
divest himself from as he watches the pair of 
Africanized travellers measuring the slow miles 
with a lengthening chain at each remove from 
civilization,—floating on yoked calabashes over 

the rivers,—occasionally buttering their | 

on account of the inflammation caused by 
damp,—then oy to flies and heat and 
very uncertain odours,—kept in irksome duress 
in the fanatical towns,— ishing in 
huts under fever or the fear of instant death,— 
suffering from a barbarous rate of exchange, or 
perpetual African duns,— 
separating at under an arrangement 
death prevented the one from keep- 


which 


ing, and left the survivor only the duty of ; district of Adamdwa, with the view of deter- 
visiting the lonely burial-place under a fig- mining whether the Kwara, or eastern branch of 
tree, and taking care that a sufficient fence the Niger, had any connexion with Lake Tsad; 
of thorns protected the European’s grave. but want of means detained him on his first 
The travels extend over a tract of country of visit, and enabled him, instead, to give much 
twenty degrees from north to south, and em- | mteresting information respecting the 
brace a period of six years, in the first of tion and commerce of the city. Our traveller 
which is surveyed the country southward from | rates the first at 30,000, a sixth part of which 
Tripoli, through the dreary Hammdda, the consists of slaves, though in the business time, 
Saber land of Fezzan, through the salt district | that is, the spring time of the year, an influx of 
of Asben to Agades, a corn-trading town of axeigners ewells the number of the town to 
7,000 inhabitants, and thence to Kané, the | double that amount. Fine woven cotton dresses 
Manchester of Central Africa. of dark blue, zenne, or women’s plaids, with si 
Relics of Roman, of Christian, and possibly borders, of light blue, red and white 
Carthaginian, times meet the traveller in the | black or interwoven cotton and 
outset of his journey,—fragments of sepulchres | and green and blue silk shirts, designated 
succeeded by a castle, then a ruined church, and | pretty African names, such as “the child 
-in the desert before Murzuk, an unfini | the market,” or “the guinea-fowl shirt,” 
monument, one story high, of the time of | exported northward Kané as far 
Roman dominion. buktu, and even to the shores of the Atlantic. 
One chief object of the ition being to | The annual exportation of this produce to Tim- 
open commercial communication with the Afri- buktu alone amounts to 60,000,000 worth of 
can chiefs, the traveller relates the result of the kurdi, or 4,000/. sterling, and the whole produce 
negotiation with the leaders of the Tawdrek, of the place 300,000,000 a year, a large sum, 
a powerful tribe, which levies toll on the cara- | indeed, when we consider that a whole family 
vans passing by the south-eastern and western can live in this economical town for 50,000 
routes. The failure of the envoys is through- | or 60,000 kurdi, or from 4/. to 5i. a year. The 
out the book attributed to the deficiency of ce in which the town is situated contains 
means as well as to the want of tact in pro- | a million of free-born and slave inha- 


ducing a letter written by the Government, in bitants; the governor can bring into the field 


og 


abolition of the slave-trade, at the time when 


g | weaving and dying cotton, in smelting iron, | brings Dr. Barth letters from home, 


close | by hinting that a road ought to be 


which an stipulation is made for the ten thousand horse; and the revenues of the 
province are derived from a tax of a dollar on 
each family, from im on the sale of slaves, 
and vege , and dyeing-pots, of which there 

are in the town 2,000. 
through 


the chiefs were ready to sign the treaty. What 
a@ combination of confidence and firmness is 
required to cope with native cunning is evident 
from later —s of the work; though it, The travellerin his eastward 
may be dou whether much of the annoy- | the country observes few home-born slaves, 
ance which Dr. Barth and his Marriage among slaves being little enco 
experienced did not arise solely from the ‘sup- the domestic supply being maintained by ki 
position of their wealth,—and an increase of napping. Once, to hi ise, he is addressed 
means, unless accompanied with a proportionate | in pom by a long-whis red negro who has 
possibly enhance a thousand- | been in Stamboul. Along the way are clusters 
fold the difficulties of an African expedition. | of neat huts, flourishing farms, and tobacco- 
The most interesting and far the most painful fields in flower, a cattle-breeding populati 
pages in the earlier volumes are those which con- | and a portly and sedate Arab, rejoicing in the © 
tain evidence upon the effects of the slave-trade. | title of I Konche, or “Sleep,” from his ability of 


com , would 


While supplying plenty of proof of the manu- | —a away the dull time during the fast of 


Then an 


Whole districts, 


ing and populous, pasture-fields of herds of | branches of the first river,—the journey 
cattle and entrepéts of trade and industry, when | the Kétoké territory, through the province of 
Logén, the crossing of the Shari, 600 yards 


| Mr. Overweg, the author's companion,—com- 
the people to furnish themselves with muskets; prehend the chief points of interest in the 
and on a representation being made that Bérnu | three volumes. 7 

contained other products which might be ex- | The later narrative, which we have now 
chan for fire-arms, the Governor declared received, details Dr. Barth’s journey westward 
“in most distinct manner that if the British to Timbuktu for the purpose of establishi 

Government were able to furnish them with a | friendly relations with the Sultan of Sdékoto, 
thousand muskets and four cannons, they would and procuring admission for European trade 


‘be willing to subscribe any obligatory article | into the south-eastern districts of Africa. 


the slave-trade in their country.” In November, 1852, with a train of seven ser- 
and a broker, the out from 
_Kiikawa on his expedition to Timbiktu, from 
which place at first he represented to 


for abolishi 
This the traveller sagaciously 
made first 


from Bérnu to the Bénuwé, so as to open a 


tho communication Government that his principal object was to 

From Kané, the chief manufacturing entrepét reach the Niger at the town of Say. The cold at 
of Central pony been the original that time of the year was great, and Dr. Barth 
intention of Dr, to penetrate into the had not recovered from sore lega, the effects of 


or romance to the story. 
The author’s qualifications place him in the | 
first rank of scientific explorers. He is a man 
of large and exact information, trained in all | 
the intricacies of African or Arabian race, or lan- 
or in the society of camels, by colloquies with . 
Arabs and Tunisian slaves, to undertake lon ; and, to hi 
solitary wanderings, —is singularly free from | making salt, in irrigation and agriculture, they sorrow, tidings of the death of Mr. Richardson 
prejudice, a circumstance which enabled him | bear distinct witness to the human and mate- | at ee He arrives at Kukawa, surveys 
PY a rial desolation caused by the slave-hunts. It the Tsad, discovers that there is no connexion 
a oc- | appears that an African chief usually clears off between the Chadda or Bénuwé and the Shari, 
trines, at times to silence native disputants, his debts by making a foray , the principal tributary of the African lake. A 
and in the main to disarm native antipathy for | sometimes a friendly tribe. detail of the facilities offered to European 
| a Christian,—and, moreover, a man of such | which in his first visit Dr. Barth found flourish- | commerce for reaching Bérnu by the two 
patience as to foil the intrigues of his trea- 
cherous Arab servants, bearing for the sake | 
of mankind with the thousand ills which 
African travellers are ever heir to,—and of a Wastes, withou e least vestige Of human or ,——& Visit to the ~ 0 1,—the 
kindliness of heart that made him treat his | animal life, tall reed-grass covering the fields return to Kuikawa, with the signature of a 
which had been formerly cultivated. The chief treaty by the Sultan of Bérnu for the abolition 
argument which the Vizier of Bérnu alleged in | o ne siave-trade —and. finally ne ceath © 
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the damp in crossing the rivers. Well-tilled 
fields, then thick trees and flocks of guinea- 
fowl enlivened the landscape, until the site of 
- the ancient capital of Bérnu is reached, six 
miles in circumference. The aisles of the 
mosque, the area of the palace built of baked 
bricks, and the six or seven gates are still 
traceable; but the only living things in the ruins 
were a pair of ostriches that hurried through the 
rank After encountering thieves, who 
steal the blanket from under one of the servants, 
-—after oes the region of the monkey 
bread-tree for that of the dum palm-trees,—they 
arrive at a little market-town called “ the sweet- 
ness of the world,” and thence enter Bundi. 
Detached villages and fields of millet succeed— 
natives are observed digging saltpetre. Further 
on, in country, are cotton 


plots of en, and rows of conical huts com- 
posing the town of Gure perched on ite— 
a place of 8,000 inhabitants. The Sultan of 


the place was a mysterious person, whom none 
of his subjects ever saw eating. Like other 


African chiefs, he paid his debts by making a 
foray on his neighbours. The town is -thus 
described.— - 


**T entered the town from the north-east quarter, 
and here found a large open space laid out in fields 
of wheat, kitchen-gardens, with onions, and cotton- 
grounds, all in different stages of cultivation: most 
of the beds where wheat was grown were just being 
laid out, the clods of dry earth being broken and 
the ground irri , while in other places the 
= stalks of the crop were already shooting 

rth. The onions were very closely packed toge- 
ther. Ev the fertilizing element was 
close at hand, and palm-trees were shooting up in 
several detached clusters; but large mounds of 
_ rubbish prevented my taking a comprehensive view 
over the whole, and the more so as the village is 
separated into four detached portions lying at a 
considerable distance from each other, and forming 
altogether a circumference of about three miles, 
with a population of from 8,000 to 9,000 inhabit- 
ants. But the whole is merely surrounded by a 
light fence. The principal cluster, or hamlet, sur- 
rounds a eminence, on the top of which 
stands the house of the head man or mayor, built 
of clay, and havi uite a commanding position, 
while the foot of the a very 

icturesque date grove spreads out in a hollow. 
The ground being uneven, the dwellings, like those 
in Gtre, are mostly situated in hollows; and the 
courtyards present a new and characteristic feature 
—for although the cottages themselves are built of 
reed and stalks of Negro corn, the corn-stacks, far 
from presenting that light and perishable appear- 
ance which they exhibit all over Hdusa, approach 
closely that solid style of building which we have 
observed in the Misgu country, being built of clay, 
and rising to the height of ten feet. Washek is 
the principal place for the cultivation of wheat in 
the whole western of Bérnu; and if there had 
been a market that day, it would have been most 
profitable for me to have provided myself here with 
this article, wheat being very essential for me, as I 
had only free servants at my disposal, who would 
by no means undertake the pounding and preparing 
of the native corn, while a preparation of wheat, 
such as mo , can be always kept ready; but 
the market of Wishek is only held every Wed- 
nesday. In the whole of this country, one hundred 
shells, or ktingona, which are estimated equal to 
-ene g&bagd, form the standard currency in the 
market; and it is remarkable that this sum is not 
designated by the Kantri word ‘miye’ or ‘ yéro,’ 
nor with the common Hdusa word ‘dari,’ but by 
the name ‘zango,’ which is used only in the western 
parts of Hdusa and in Sdékoto. I had pitched my 
tent near the south-eastern hamlet, which is the 
smallest of the four, close to the spot where I had 
entered the place, not being aware of its extent ; 
and from here I made, in the afternoon, a sketch 


of the south, and the 
dry shelving | ered by the strip of green 
palm-trees in the foreground. 


verdure with the 


In the evening I was hospitably regaled by each 
of the two billama who evens tho town, rer I 
had the satisfaction of making a ‘tailor to His 
ee Miiniyéma,’ who was residing here, very 
happy by the present of a few 
for sewing the libbedi or wad dress for the 
soldiers.” 

Signs of eens industry everywhere 
arene until the traveller reaches two remark- 
able lakes. One of natron, and dark green in 
colour like sea-water, the other of dark blue 
and smooth. After leaving Zinder, the capital 
of Western Bérnu, and making purchases of 


cotton and silk, and prescribing for a number 


of patients, he passes into the Sdkoto territory, 
—the prince of which expressed regret for the 
fate of Clapperton, and readily assented to the 
traveller’s request to through his land to 
Timbuktu. A pair of richly-mounted pistols 
won the chieftain’s heart. At Sdkoto Dr. 
Barth visited the house where Capt. Clapperton 
died,—the valley thence is one uninterrupted 
rice-field. The great mart of Say on the Niger 
is the next point of interest.— 

“While passing along the streets, I was delight- 
ed to observe a certain degree of industry dis- 
played in small handicrafts and in the character of 
the interior of the households. Everything was 
very dear, but particularly butter, which was 
scarcely to be procured at all. All the currency 
of the market consists of shells; but I found the 
most profitable merchandise to be the black cloth 
for female apparel from Gando, which realized a 
profit of eighty per cent., while the Kané manu- 
factures did not find a ready sale. The black Nu 
tobe, of common manufacture, bought in Gando for 
3,300 shells, here fetched 5,000, while the black 
zenne, manufactured in Gando itself, and bought 
there for 1,050, sold here for 2,000. Of course all 
depends, in this respect, upon the momentary state 
of the intercouse of this quarter with Hdéusa; and, 
at the present time almost all communication with 
that manufacturing province being interrupted, it 
is easy to explain how an article produced in Gando 
could realize such a per-centage in a town at so 
short a distance from that place—a state of things 
which cannot form the general rule. At any rate 
for the English, or Europeans in general, Say is the 
most important place in all this tract of the river, 
if they ever succeed in crossing the rapids which 
obstruct the river above Rabba and especially be- 
tween Bisa and Yairi, and reaching this fine open 
sheet of water, the great high road of Western 
Central Africa. The traffic of the natives along 
the river is not inconsiderable, although even this 
branch of industry has naturally suffered greatly 
from the rebellious state of the adjacent provinces, 
more especially those of Zabérma and Déndina; so 
that, at present, boats did not go further down the 
river than Kirotdshi, an important place situated 
about fifteen miles lower down, on the western 
bank, while in the opposite direction, up the river, 


there was constant intercourse as far as Kinddji, | 


with which place I made myself sufficiently ac- 
quainted on my return journey.” 

In the territory of Yagha the rude smelting 
furnaces are noted (wood-ashes being placed on 
the ironstone till the metal runs out),—then 
the tidy huts, with the sticks suspended from 
the roof for weaving, the leather portfolio for 
writing, and baskets for household implements. 
The Songha territory is then entered, in which 
Dr. Barth meets an Arab, under whose protec- 
tion he puts himself in order to enter Timbuktu. 
Adopting the advice of his companion, he re- 
= himself as a scheriff carrying books 

m the East to the Sheikh,—a ruse which turns 
downward the points of 150 spearsraised against 
him, and obliges him to lay his hands and 
bestow his blessing on the rather unclean spear- 
bearers. As he advances, he is able by presents 
of darning-needles to propitiate the industrious 
natives, and makes progress in the Songha 

. His Arab companion proves trea- 
cherous, his race is suspected, and to avoid sus- 


ov? he repeats the opening prayer of the Koran. 
o the want of a sufficient firman from the 
Sultan, Dr. Barth attributes his subsequent 
difficulties which beset him on his entrance 
(September, 1853) into Timbiktu. The day 
after his arrival, he heard that Hammadi, the 
rival of the Sheikh, had informed the Fulbe, or 
native people of the town, that he was a 
Christian, and they had come to the determi- 
nation of killing him.— 

“1 was not allowed to stir about, but was con- 
fined within the walls of my house. In order to 
obviate the effect of this want of exercise as much 
as possible, to enjoy fresh air, and at the same time 
to become familiar with the nv features of 
the town, through which I was not allowed to move 
about at pleasure, I ascended as often as possible 
the terrace of my house. This afforded an excel- 
lent view over the northern quarters of the town. 
On the north was the massive mosque of Sdénkoré, 
which had just been restored to all its former 
— through the influence of the Sheikh el 

dy, and gave the whole place an imposing cha- 
racter. Neither the mosque Sidi Ydhia, nor the 
‘great mosque,’ or J é-bér, was seen from 
this point; but towards the east the view extended 
over a wide expanse of the desert, and towards the 
south the elevated mansions of the Ghaddmsiye 
merchants were simple. The style of the buildings 
was various. I could see clay houses of different 
characters, some low and unseemly, others rising 
with a second story in front to greater elevation, 
and making even an attempt at architectural orna- 
ment, the whole being interrupted by a few round 
huts of matting. The sight of this 
afforded me sufficient matter of interest, although, 
the streets being very narrow, only little was to be 
seen of the intercourse carried on in them, with the 
exception of the small market in the northern 
quarter, which was exposed to view on account of 
its situation on the slope of the sand-hills, which, 
in course of time, have accumulated round the 
mosque. But while the terrace of my house served 
to make me well acquainted with the character of 
the town, it had also the disadvantage of exposi 
me fully to the gaze of the passers-by, so that 
could only slowly, and with many interruptions, 
succeed in making a sketch of the scene thus offered 
to my view. At the same time I became aware of 
the great inaccuracy which characterizes the view 
of the town as given by M. Caillié; still, on the 
whole, the character of the single dwellings was 
well represented by that traveller, the only error 
being that in his representation the whole town 
seems to consist of scattered and quite isolated 
houses, while, in reality, the streets are entirely 
shut in, as the dwellings form continuous and 
uninterrupted rows. But it must be taken into 
account that Timbuktu, at the time of Caillié’s 
visit, was not so well off as it is at present, aang 
been overrun by the Filbe the preceding year, an 
he had no opportunity of making a drawing on the 
spot.” 

This confinement enabled him, at his leisure, 
to survey and sketch the town from the terrace 
of his house. M. Caillié’s view he found to be 
inaccurate, the town not consisting of scattered 
and isolated houses, but of streets entirely shut 
in, the dwellings forming continuous rows. The 
city lies in 17° 37° north and 3° 5’ west of 
Greenwich, and has a steady population of 
10,000.— 

“Situated only a few feet above the average 
level of the river, and at a distance of about six 
miles from the principal branch, it at present forms 
a sort of triangle, the base of which points towards 
the river, whilst the projecting angle is directed 
towards the north, having for its centre the mosque 
of Sénkoré. But, during the zenith of its power, 
the town extended a thousand yards further north, 
and included the tomb of the faki Mahmid, which, 
according to some of my informants, was then 
situated in the midst of the town. The circumfer- 
ence of the city at the present time I reckon at 
little more than two miles and a half; but it may 
approach closely to three miles, taking into account 


some of the projecting angles. Although of only 


| 
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small size, Timbiktu may well be called a city— 
medina—in compari oy Ao the frail dwelling. 
places all over land. At present it is not 
walled. Its See gooey which seems never to 
have been of great magnitude, and was rather 
more of the nature of a rampart, was destroyed by 
the Fiilbe on their first entering the place in the 
beginning of the year 1826. The town is laid out 
partly in rectangular, partly in winding, streets, 
or, a8 they are called here, ‘tijerdten,’ which are 
not paved, but for the greater part consist of hard 
mo and gravel, and some of them have a sort of 
gutter in the middle. Besides the large and the 
small market there are few open areas, except a 
small square in front of the mosque of Y4hia, 
called Timbutu-béttema. Small as it is, the city 
is tolerably well inhabited, and almost all the 
houses are pl, omg repair. There are about 980 
clay houses, a couple of hundred conical huts 
of matting, the latter, with a few exceptions, con- 
stituting the outskirts of the town on the north 
and north-east sides, where a great deal of rubbish, 
which has been accumulating in the course of 
several centuries, is formed into conspicuous 
mounds. The clay houses are all of them built on 
the same principle as my own residence, which I 
have described, with the exception that the houses 
of the poorer people have only one courtyard, and 
have no upper room on the terrace.” 

The arrival in the town of the Sheikh El 
_ Bakdy gave the traveller more confidence, in 

ite of the incessant intrigues of the rival 
chieftain for his death. In an interview with 
El Bakdy, Dr. Barth found that Major Laing 
had, after being plundered by the Tawarek, 
been the guest of the Sheikh’s father. None of 
that unfortunate traveller's papers were, as far 
as he could ascertain, in existence. Several 
attempts were made to convert the traveller to 
Islamism; and, in December, news arrived that 
the Bérabish, who had murdered Major Laing, 
had resolved on his death. The festival of the 
birthday of Mohammed brought an influx of 
strangers into the town, and an interesting 

“The chief A’wab, who paid me a long visit, in 
company with his mallem, and gave me the first 
account of the proceedings of ‘Christian tra- 
veller Mungo Park (to use his own words), who, 
about fifty years ago, came down the river in a 

boat; describing the manner in which he had 
been first attacked by the Tawdrek below K4bara, 
where he had lost some time in endeavouring to 
a communication with the natives, while the 
-ger-égedesh forwarded the news of his arrival, 
without delay, to the Igwddaren, who, having col- 
lected their canoes, attacked him, first near Bamba, 
and then again at the narrow of Tésaye, 
though all in vain; till at le , the boat of that 
intrepid traveller having stuck fast at Ensymmo 
bably identical with Anséngo), the Tawdrek of 
neighbourhood made peter fierce and more 
successful attack, causing him an immense deal of 
trouble, and killing, as A’wab asserted, two of his 
Christian companions. He also gave me a full 
account of the iron hook with which the boat was 
provided against hippopotami and hostile canoes; 
and his statement altogether proved what an im- 
mense excitement the mysterious appearance of 
this European traveller, in his solitary boat, had 
caused among all the surrounding tribes.” 

The sudden death of the Bérabish Chieftain 
who had been intriguing for Dr. Barth’s death, 
produces a great impression upon the people, 
the Doctor being generally believed to be the 
son of Major Laing, whom the father of the 
Bérabish Sheikh had murdered. El Bakd 
endeavours to impress his people in favour of 
the Christian and his father. Take a picture 


chapters, of the holy book were beautifully chanted 
by the pu till a late of the night. There 


was nothing-more charming to me than to hear 
these beautiful verses chanted by sonorous voices in 
this open desert country, ro the evening fire, 
with nothing to disturb the sound, which softly rever- 
berated from the slope of the sandy downs opposite. 
A Christian must have been a witness to such 
scenes in order to treat with justice the Moham- 
medans and their creed. Let us not forget that, 
but for the worship of images and the quarrels 
about the most absurdly superstitious notions which 
distracted the Christian Church during the seventh 
century, there would have been no ibility of 
the establishment of a new creed on the prin- 
ciples of Monotheism, and opposed in open hostility 
to Christianity. Let us also take into account that 
the most disgusting feature attaching to the morals 
of Mohammedans has been introduced by the 
Mongolish tribes from Central Asia, and excited 
the most unqualified horror in the founder of the 
religion.” 

At Timbuktu the Niger rises to its highest 
level only in January,—an anomaly Dr. Barth 
accounts for, by the want of fall and the long 
windings of the stream. 

On the 4th of January the boats from Kabara 
came under the walls of the city, and the price 
of corn fell. The only manufacturers of the 
town are blacksmiths and _leather-workers. 
Gold and salt and kola-nuts are the great 
staples. All the cutl in Timbuktu is of 
English manufacture. e calico, too, bears 
the stamp of a Manchester firm, in Arabic 
characters. Generally, the commercial pro- 
s of the place, as far as Europe is concerned, 
the author thus sums up :— 

“The difficulties which a place like Timbéktu 

ts to a free commercial intercourse with 
uro are very great. For while the remark- 
able situation of the town, at the edge of the desert 
and on the border of various races, in the present 
degenerated condition of the native kingdoms, 
makes a eens government very difficult, nay 
almost impossible, its distance from either the west 
coast or the mouth of the Niger is very consider- 
able. But, on the other hand, the great importance 
of its situation at the northern curve or elbow of 
that majestic river, which, in an immense sw 
encom the whole southern half of N orth 
Central Africa, including countries densely popu- 
lated and of the greatest productive — ilities, 
renders it most desirable to open it to European 
commerce, while the river itself affords immense 
facilities for such a purpose. For, although the 
town is nearer to the ch settlements in Algeria 
on the one side, and those on the Senegal on the 
other, yet it is separated from the former by a tract 
of frightful desert, while between it and the Senegal 
lies an elevated tract of country, nay, along the 
nearest road, a mountain chain extends of tolerable 
height. Further, we have here a family which, 
long before the French commenced their conquest 
of Algeria, exhibited their friendly feelings toward 
the English in an unquestionable manner, and at 
the _— moment the most distinguished member 
of this family is most anxious to open free inter- 
course with the lish. Even in the event of the 
greatest success of the French are ba Africa, they 


had come out on some errand, while I was stayi 
with the three brothers in the large tent, which 
been erected for Sidi Mohammed. I wanted to 
leave, but Bakday dd me tostay. I therefore 
remained a short time, but became so disgusted 
with the insulting lan of the Zoghordn, that 
I soon left abruptly, although his remarks had 
more direct reference to the French, or, rather, the 
French and half-caste traders on the Senegal, than 
to the re nw: or any other European nation. He 
spoke of the Christians in the most contemptuous 
manner, describing them as sitting like women in 
the bottom of their steamboats, and doing nothing 
but eating raw eggs: concluding with the para- 
doxical statement, which is not very flattering to 
Europeans, that the idolatrous Bambara were far 
better people, and much farther advanced in civili- 
sation than the Christians. It is singular how the 
idea that the Europeans are fond of raw eggs (a 
most disgusting article to a Mohammedan), as 
already proved by the experience of Mungo Park, 
has spread over the whole of Negroland, and it can 
only be partially explained by the great ilecti 
which the French have for boiled eggs. 

Everywhere as he turned his face westward 
the fear of the advance of the French disturbed 
the country. The chief wrote a letter inter- 
dicting them from penetrating into the interior. 
Here is an antiquarian note :— 

“The whole history of Songhay points to . 
the itinerary of the route of the N commen 
rightly constructed, inclines to this quarter; and it 
is easily to be understood how Herodotus, on 
receiving the news that so large a river was run- 
ning eastward, in such a northerly latitude as 
nearly 18°, could conceive the opinion that this 
was the Upper Nile. Even in more modern times, 
we find ian merchants established from the 
eleventh century in the town of Biru, or Waldta, 
side by side with those of Ghaddmes and Tafilét; 
the principal commerce of Gagho and Kikia was 
directed towards Egypt, and co i 
entrepot—Sik—of the tribe of the Tademékka, 
about 100 miles from Burrum, on that great high- 
road, was evidently founded for that purpose.” 

After an excursion to , parting with his 
steady friend El Bakdy, the traveller finally 

uits the Songhay territory, and riding out of 
the Forest of Bundi meets Dr. Vogel and the 
two English corporals. The two travellers 
compare notes and plans at Kikawa in the 
—a of 1855, and with the return journ 
to Tripoli the rest of the narrative is occupied. 
Of the merits of Dr. Barth as an indefatigable 
explorer there can be little doubt; his work is 
full of minute information, but it must be owned, 
after all, that five volumes of 600 each do 
not seriously incline in a traveller's favour, even” 
philanthropic readers. 


History of the Life of Arthur Duke of Welling- 
ton. From the French 4 M. Brialmont. 
With Emendations and Additions, by the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig. 3 vols. Vols. 1. and II. 
(Longman & Co.) 


On | WHEN noticing the French version of M. Brial- 


will never effect the conquest of region. ; 
the other hand, if li government were secured | Monts narrative, we remarked upon several of 
to Timbiktu, by establishing a ruler independent | the qualities attributed to it by Mr. Gleig. It 


of the Filbe of Hamda-All4hi, who are strongly 
— to all intercourse with Europeans, whether 
mch or English, an immense field might be 
opened to Euro commerce, and thus the whole 
this part of the world might again be subjected 
to a wholesome organization.” 
After a sojourn of seven months the Doctor 


Y.| is finally obliged to leave the town, the in- 


trigues of his enemies prevailing. The report of 
a victory gained by the French, and a suspicion 
that the stranger was connected with those 
invasions are items in the scale which prepon- 
derated against him. Here is a disagreeable 
incident, and an African opinion respecting 
Christians :— 

“The Zoghordan officer, the companion of Férreji, 


is a history undertaken in a spirit of extraordi- 
nary impartiality, and executed, in its military 
details, with a singular knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and details of mili science. M. 
Brialmont has devoted himself to a study of 
the public and private character of the Duke of 
Wellington ;—he has traced his campaigns with 
reverential accuracy, and he has even permitted 
his personal admiration to act so far as occa- 
sionally to rob the army of its merit in order 
to enhance the glory of its commander. As 
Mr. Gleig points out, the Duke’s Despatches 
contain so many and so severe animadversions 
upon the conduct and discipline of the troops 
at his disposal that the British soldier engaged 
in the Peninsular War might be mistaken for 


= 
of this good Moslem :— 
** Part of the day the Sheikh read and recited to 
his pupils chapters from the hadith of Bokhdri, 
while his young son repeated his lesson aloud from 
the Kurdn, and in the ~ several surAt, or 
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almont’s translator and editor, however, is 
careful to correct these impressions, which from 
his mastery of the subject he is thoroughly 
competent to do; and result is a work far 
more important than a mere translation. M. 
Brialmont had confined himself chiefly to an 
account of the Duke’s military operations ; 
with these Mr. Gleig has not interfered; they 
have been drawn up with perspicuity and 
candour :— 

‘‘ But the case is different in regard to the Duke's 

career, both in early and later life. It is not only 
not surprising to find that here M. Brialmont falls 
short, but the marvel is how, with the opportunities 
which alone were open to him, he should have said 
so much and said it so well. I have endeavoured, 
as far as circumstances will allow, to supply what 
he was unable to give; and that no blame ma 
attach to him for my mistakes, if unfortunately 
commit them, I have placed whatever is original 
in the following pages within brackets.” 
—So far Mr. Gleig, with respect to the system 
he has adopted of incorporating biographical 
fragments from his own pen with the story as 
related by the ain on the Belgian Staff. 
In his Preface he demurs to some of the opin- 
ions stated by M. Brialmont,—to his idea that 
the British troops are less ap eee in attack 
and less capable of enduring fatigue than those 
of any other nation,—to his estimate of Wel- 
lington as second in genius to Napoleon,—and 
to his criticisms on the rise and progress of the 
British Empire in the East. He then offers a 
personal ex ion :— 

“There was a time when the thought of becom- 
ing, sooner or later, the biographer of the great 
Duke ‘ haunted me like a ion.’ I even went so 
far as to open the. subject to his Grace himself in 
his lifetime. But the was met with so 


It was impossible, indeed, to fence 

ents which turned upon a generous 
respect for the reputation of others, or to doubt the 
fitness of ing to some future age revelations 
which could not be made in the present, except at 
the cost of much private suffering, and no small 
appearance in print o e's ma 
be said, indeed, to have so far modified this deci. 
sion, that they make the world very fully acquainted 
with his career as asoldier and a diplomatist. And 
if the laudable purpose of his son and successor be 
persevered in, the materials will be and 
prepared for the perfect accomplishment of a great 
task, by some biographer yet unborn. But more 
than this it would be idle in the present generation 
to expect. There are confidences in public as well 
as in private life, particularly among those to whom 
the destinies of empires have been intrusted, which 
must continue ne ar te after both the objects 
and the subjects of them have passed from the 
stage. To violate these prematurely could lead 
only to heart-burnings and confusion.” 

Having already characterized this interesting 
and in more than one sense remarkable bio- 
graphy, we shall leave it to the reader,—after 

ing an extract in illustration of the 
author's style and of the manner in which it 
has been interpreted by Mr. Gleig. The passage 
is descriptive of the assault at Badajoz :— 

‘““With a view to distract the attention of the 
enemy, orders were given to begin the attack at 
ten o'clock, upon all points at the same time. 
The weather was so gloomy, and the darkness so 
profound, that it was impossible to see the columns 
at a distance of twenty paces. Having assembled 
in the trenches, the troops marched forward, pre- 
ceded by parties of men who carried ladders. 
Each soldier was supplied with a sack of hay, 
which he was to throw into the ditch in order to 
lessen its depth, and so the columns advanced to 
the glacis. And suddenly there was heard in the 
town the rattle of arms and the dull noise of bat- 


talions, which threw themselves over the counter- 

into the ditch. ‘They come, they come!’ 
ied @ voice, and almost at the same instant a 
fearful explosion took place under the feet of the 
assailants. It was the noise of detonating balls, of 
shells and blazing rockets which Col. Lamare had 
arranged at the bottom of the breach. To the 


A cry of ‘ Vive a) oe 
ramparts to the groans of the poor soldiers huddled 
down pell-mell into the ditch, where died by 
hundreds; and, at the same instant, there were 
directed upon the confused mass several di 
of case shot from the ing batteries still un- 
touched, and a rolling fire of musketry delivered 
a by 700 chosen men, each furnished 
ith three firelocks. The English columns appeared 


to be in the midst of a volcano, the eruptions of bie 


which, succeeding each other minute after minute, 
presented the appearance, at a distance, of showers 
of living flame. It was not a battle, it was, to 
adopt the expression of Col. Lamare, ‘a massacre 
and butchery.’ Meanwhile, the English, full of 
courage and perfectly calm, threw themselves a 
second time upon the breach. A cunette full of 
water them from the bottom of the ram- 
parts. It was literally choked with dead, and upon 
that bridge of human flesh they passed it. And 
then might be seen the long red columns of the 


English dragging themselves like bloody serpents 
amidst the blazing ruins of the , till a new 
obstacle presented itself before 


m. The sl 
of the breach which they believed to be entirely 
bare, was covered with shells and burning planks, 
stuck all over with nails and fireworks; and was 
swept with round shot and bullets. No matter! 
The columns continued to advance. But on gain- 
ing the summit they were by a wall of 
bayonets and a line of ehevaux se, constructed 
out of sword blades. In vain they strove to break 
that iron line. Thedead were piled upon the dead, 
and the wounded fell into ho tho 
who followed them. The breach became slippery 
with the blood which ran down it, and the line of 
swords could not be broken through. Seeing the 
success of their the French raised anew 
the cry of ‘ Vive Empereur!’ and the column of 
— slaughtered and decimated, fell Pen 
ilently into the ditch, that it might prepare for a 
fresh effort.” 


As the work of a foreigner, upon a thorough] 
English subject, and translated and edited wi 
the best care of a proficient English writer, 
this publication has more than one claim to 
attention. 


ge Campaign against the 
Army, during the Mutiny of 1857. By 
Bourchier, C.B. (Smith, Elder 
Narratives of personal adventure in India 
during the late famous campaigns are pouring 
in thickly upon us. The civilian, the soldier, 
and the chaplain are all contributing their 
— to preserve the past from oblivion, and 
the future historian of the Indian revolt will 
find ample stores of information ready to his 
hand. Among these records none are more 
valuable than those supplied by able military 
men, who have themselves been a part of 
the scenes they describe. It is from their 
accounts that the historian will ‘have to correct 
and supplement the Despatches of the general, 
often hurriedly written, under imperfect in- 
formation, and sometimes with a natural par- 
tiality giving undue prominence to the names 
of superior officers, success of whose dis- 
positions should rather have been attributed 
to the efforts of those of an inferior e. 
Among the many gallant and skilful officers 
of the middle rank, who shine as stars of the 
first magnitude in the heavens of which Wilson, 
Nicholson, Havelock and Outram are suns, 


there is no better or more gallant soldier to be 
found than the author of the volume before us, 
Col. George Bourchier was present im alinost 
all the actions of importance from the destruc- 
tion of the mutinous Siydlkot Brigade at 
Trimmu Ghat, to the signal overthrow of the 
Gwalior Contingent at Cawnpore, and the 
junction of Col. Seaton’s column with Sir CO. 
——— at Fatehgurh. We wish most sin- 
cerely that in describing the engagements he 
witnessed he had invariably depended on his 
own recollection, and left out the official Des- 
patches and the narratives of others, or rele- 
_— them to an Appendix. The value of his 

k would then have been enhanced a thou- 
sand times. As it is, we have to select those 
parts in which he as a witness should 
speak, expresses his own opinions, and narrates 
own experiences. 

The battle of Trimmu Ghat is one of those 
scenes, the description of which fairly claims 
our notice; but before referring to it we must 
not omit to mention the opinion of the cele- 
brated man who commanded our troops in the 
engagement, as to the causes of the revolt. We 
have not elsewhere met with this opinion of 
General Nicholson, which Col. Bourchier gives 
in the following words :— 

“Neither greased i the annexation of 
Oudh, nor the paucity of European officers were 
the causes. For years I have watched the army 
and felt sure they only wanted their opportunity 
to try their strength with us.” 

To return to the Siydlkot mutineers. It 
will be remembered that on the 9th of July 
1857, the 46th Be N.I. and a wing of the 
9th Cavalry mutinied at Siydlkot, and after 
the murder of Brigadier Brind, and several 
other officers, marched to Ghordaspir to form 
and a co rregular Cavalry. ne 
idishen, "whe was at Amritsar with H.M.’s 


dreadfully from the heat, the scene of action 
was at length reached, and we will leave our 
author to tell what followed.— 

**The chosen by the enemy was most 
favourable for their o ions ; in their front was 
a deep narrow stri water, over which was only 
one bridge, and ir flanks were proteeted by 
villages. Scarcely had the Artillery crossed the 
bridge, and were forming on the opposite side, 
vies, than down came 


as simultaneously as if on parade at Sealkote, made 
things at first look very ugly. In five minutes the 
scene was changed: not a trooper of the 9th 
Cavalry who charged the guns left the batteries 
alive. The infantry formed on our flanks, and a 
well-directed of grape and shrapnell, 

nine guns, aided by rifles of the infantry, soon 
told its tale. In about twenty minutes the fire of 
the enemy was subdued ; in ten minutes more they 
were in full retreat towards the a oe 
between three or four hundred killed and 

Had 


canter to the river bank ; where we took possession 
of all the baggage and stores crossed over by the 
enemy, consisting chiefly of arms, ammunition, and 
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ap insubordinate Goth, addicted to the = 
| 
| 
| profound darkness, there succeeded all at once the 
light of an immense fire, which presented to 
| the e es a spectacle too horrible to be described. 
| 
| 
0 om, mixed With grea 
I could not do otherwise than abandon the idea on 
52nd, some Sikh infantry, Hodson’s Horse just 
raised, and some artillery of which Col. Bour- 
chier’s battery formed a part, started imme- 
diately to intercept the mutineers. After a 
terrific march, in which the - suffered 
the 9th Cavalry on their flanks (before the 52nd 
could form to receive them), gnashing their teeth, 
and worked up to the utmost with ae | 
drugs: they cut right and left at the gunners an 
drivers. Away scampered the mounted levies 
back to Goordaspore; the enemy pushed out their 
skirmishers to within fifty yards of the guns, and 
a tremendous volley from the whole line, delivered 
| 
| 
| 
| squadron or two of Cavalry, not a man could have 
— The Sikhs, less done up » bey sun than 
| the Europeans, advanced, gallantly led by Lieute- 
| nant Boswell. The horses were nearly as much 
| done as the men, and could hardly get up a 
| 
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clothi , the property of Government; and car- In some subsequent remarks on the panic | than to investigate for himself and elaborate 
and. bla i to the | we think our author | system of his own. Among the opponents of 
officers at Sealkote. At the river we immediately | g ittle too severe. fort of Agra was, no ualism, M. Cousin stands out as the most 
came under the fire ay Set pe which, with doubt, strong ; s and ammunition were 


immense labour, they 
on an island, 1,100 yards from the main 


. To attempt to cross that evening was | : 
impossible ; a few rounds were fired at party of | 


men standing round the gun, which dispersed 
into the jungle. Leaving the Punjaub Infantry, 
under Lieutenant Boswell, 
protect the captured property, co 
that evening to Goordaspore. Thus ended the first 
day’s operations against the Sealkote Brigade. It 
was long after dark before we arrived in camp, I 
can fairly say, dead beat. A died by my 
side of sheer exhaustion, and many of the 52nd 
shared the same fate. None who have not ex- 
ienced it know what those exposed on a battle- 
Keld suffer in India in the month of July. As we 
were returning to camp, my servant brought me a 
bottle of beer; I poured out a tumbler; a sergeant 
of the 52nd passed me, and fairly turned round 
to stare at it: such a look of exhaustion I never 
before saw ; he said nota word. I offered him the 
tumbler ; his ‘God bless you, sir!’ was an ample 
reward. 

Here we see that the mutineers, though 
scattered like dust before the English troops, 
— no means a contemptible foe. They 
sel 


their ground with _— judgment, | 
ivered 


cha our guns right bravely, and de 
volleys and simultaneously 
as on parade. 
Asiatic antagonist would have had a chance 
with them, and we doubt whether Rus- 
sians or Germans would have found them 
much below their match. It is im nt to 
remember this in estimating the value of our 
native army. There was no unanimity of = 
e, or action, amongst the mutineers. ey 
a bad cause, and were suddenly deprived 
of their European officers, by whom they were 
accustomed to be led. The native officers, who 
now took the command of regiments, brigades, 
and armies had never had the advantage of 
manceuvring or commanding any body of t 
larger than a company. The old musket of the 
Sipahi was a miserable weapon, compared with 


our Enfield rifles. Shells and rockets they may. 


be said to have had none. These things must 
be taken into consideration, if we would arrive 
at the true value of a Sipdhi army. Col. Bour- 
chier everywhere bears testimony to the gal- 
lantry of the natives he commanded. Thus he 
says of his senior issi officer, 
“ A more t soldier never lived.” 

As Nicholson’s column was moving down 
upon Delhi our author made a flying visit to 


A 


Simla to deposit his family in security; and | 
in rejoining the column traversed 168 miles | 


in twenty-five hours—no mean ormance. 
After the fall of Delhi, Col. Bourchier’s battery 
was attached to Greathed’s column, and figured 
in all its engagements. Here is a strange fact, 


taken from what is mentioned about Koorjah.— 


“Had the column been accompanied, for politi- 
cal purposes, by a civilian of the jaub stamp— 
men who, taking their cue from Sir John Lawrence, 


indulge in a little common sense, and possess the 
feelings of soldiers as well as collectors of revenue 
—or even had Colonel Greathed been left to his 
own judgment, the advance of the column would 
have been of more essential service to the State, 
and punishment would have been administered 
where it was merited. Will it be believed? as we 

e, ex pu gaze, inst a wall. 
The hend had bean severed the Lody. and outs 
in the shin-bones were apparent, inflicted by some 
sharp instrument; and, in the ion of a medical 
committee, this skeleton was 
female. But still the town paid yearly 
to Government, and on that account, in the opinion 
of the collector, was te be spared.” 


with them, and | 


It is quite certain that no. 


abundant, but the 
sickly, and cooped u 


was scanty and 

for months with a sea 

em, and defeated in the 
only battle they fought, no wonder they were 

dejected. With this little exception, we think 
that Col. Bourchier has given a right manly, 


fair and forcible statement of events, and the 
reader will derive much pleasure instruc- 
tion from his pages. 

Maine de Biran: his Life and his hts— 


Maine de Biran: sa Vie et ses Pensées|. By 
t Naville. (Paris, Cherbuliez.) 

M. Cousin has pronounced Maine de Biran to 
be the greatest metaphysician that has honoured 
France since Malebranche; and, allowing for 
a touch of rhetorical —— in its form, 
the verdict is substantially a correct one. Of 
the small but distinguished band of thinkers 


| 


mepn successful, and distinguished. He 
combated it by arguments drawn from 
quarter of the philosophic hemisphere in every 
period of its history, from the Academic groves 
of Athens, the schools of Alexandria, and the 
hermitages of the Desert; from Brahminical 
temples, Jewish s es, and Moslem labo- 
ratories ; from medizval cloisters and monastic 
class-rooms, as well as from German and Scotch 
Universities. But he has not adduced a si 
fresh _—en He has searched thro 

whole philosophic armoury for warlike imple- 
ments, polished up those that suited him, and 
handled them with surprising adroitness ; but 
he has forged no new weapons either of attack 
or defence. M. Cousin’s pupil and colleague, 
M. Jouffroy, is the only os er of the re- 
action who can be compared with M. de Biran 
as an original thinker. The comparison is, 
however, scarcely perhaps a fair one. In some 
respects M. Jouffroy was superior to M. de 


who, in the early part of the present century, | Biran:—he had a more cultivated, compre- 


revolted from Sensualism and broke the sceptre 
of Condillac’s authority, M. de Biran was cer- 
tainly the most orginal, inde} 
found. Laromiguiére, with whom the re-action 
commenced, contributed to the overthrow of the 


reigning ideology indirectly rather than directly. 


Without fo se 
school, he teodvecd tnd a fundamental dis- 
tinction that was really fatal to its exclusive 
claims. The elevation of Sensation from the pas- 
sive position assigned it by Condillac—that of a 
predominant sensation—into an active exertion 
of the mind laid the axe at the root of the 
entire system. But Laromiguiére, content with 
making it the basis of a new classification with- 
out developing its dee ignificance, remain- 
ed in the main fai to the doctrines of 
his master. He contributed to the progress of 
the re-action far more by the ease and vigour 
of his style, the charm of his manner as a 
speaker, the general interest in philosophical 
questions excited by his lectures, than by his 
— speculations as a thinker. Royer-Col- 
was admirably fitted to carry on the work 
begun by Laromiguiére, and soon proved him- 
self one of the most formidable opponents of 
the existing philosophy. Naturally eloquent, 
with a clear, nervous, and impressive 
style, he evinced in his lectures a moral earnest- 
ness, a logical force and love of truth, that 
‘awakened the enthusiasm of his pupils, and 
secured for the doctrines taught not only atten- 
tion and inquiry, but an eager welcome. These 
doctrines, however, were not his own. The 
source of his philosophic inspiration was wholly 
foreign. Opposed to Sensualism at first more 
from feeling than from clear intellectual convic- 
tion, for practical ratherthan speculative reasons, 
Royer-Collard found in Reid’s ‘Essays’ just the 
instrument of attack he needed,—and in the 
‘polemic he subsequently carried on, while the 
rhetorical fervour and logical force are his own, 
the method and principles are confessedly bor- 
rowed from the Scotch divine. He but re- 
produces against Condillac and De Holbach 
the ments urged by Reid against Locke 
and M. Cousin, is 
of both iguiére an yer-C is 
more reign influences than either. 
Far above his predecessors in literary accom- 
i ts, rhetorical power, critical skill, and 
varied erudition, he can claim scarcely any dis- 
tinction. on the score of originality. His rare 
literary oe wide knowledge of opinions 


have indeed rather a snare in his path as 
an independent thinker, ing him continu- 
, ally to expound the opinions of others rather 


himself from the | 


| 


hensive, and scientific intellect, was more accu- 
rate as an observer, and better disciplined as 


ent, and pro- | a thinker; but then he enjoyed far greater 


advantages. Educated at Paris in the midst 
of the revived philosophic activity, he received 
a thoroughly scientific training, and inherited 
at the outset of his philosophical career the 
ample results of his predecessors’ labours. M. 
de Biran, on the other hand, worked for the 
most in solitude and alone. He received 
but little help either from his contemporaries 
at home or from the foreign schools of philo- 
sophy to which they were so largely indebted. 
His polemic against Sensualism was from the 
first pre-eminently his own. It began in the 
form of slight opposition almost before the re- 
action, at a time when Condillac’s supremacy 
was still unquestioned, and grew with the 
development of his thought into the most 
decisive and irreconcileable antagonism. Com- 
mencing as a disciple of Condillac, he gradually, 
by self-observation and reflection, worked his 
solitary way from Sensualism to a Spiritualism 
of the loftiest and most exclusive kind. 

But, though the most independent and origi- 
nal of recent French psychologists, M. de Biran 
is more rarely studied and less generally known 
than any other. Readers of modern philo- 
sophical works are probably acquainted with 
his name, at second or third hand, in connexion 
with the problem of Causality; his theory on 
that subject having certain points of originality 
that generally secure for it at least a passing 
notice in most discussions of the question. 
More active philosophic students have per 
studied the theory itself in the volume of 
de Biran’s ‘ Philosophic F ents,’ published 
by his friend and editor, M. Cousin, upwards 
of twenty Peary: ago. But it may be pretty safely 
asserted that no students of philosophy in this 
country, and scarcely a dozen in France, have 
ever studied De Biran as they study Cousin 
and Jouffroy, or indeed have ever read the 
whole of his philosophical writings. The ex- 
planation of this fact is to be found in the 
matter and style of his metaphysical essays. 
With regard to the matter, M. de Biran is 
mainly occupied in his philosophical treatises 
with the most difficult and obscure department 
of mentali nquiry—the phenomena of the Will. 
This was the result both of his philosophic 
training and of his temperament. Educated 
among the ideologists, he had early felt the 
imperfection and one-sidedness of their doc- 
trine, especially on its moral side. 
man the powerless victim of sensations, it 
practically destroyed freedom and responsi- 
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bility. M. de Biran set himself to rescue 
morality from the threatened destruction, by 
detecting in the operations of the mind the 
element of voluntary activity, which it neces- 
sarily presupposes. In these efforts to redeem 
the mind from the state of utter —— to 
which the theory of Condillac had reduced it, 
he was naturally led to investigate the class 
of facts in which activity was specially mani- 
fested, and where, therefore, the element of 
original and controlling power was likely to 
be found. Among the earliest passages of his 
diary, published in the volume before us, a 
passage written in the year 1794, just at the 
commencement of his philosophical studies, we 
find the following instructive sentence :—“ It 
is greatly to be desired that some one accus- 
tomed to observe himself would analyze the 
will as Condillac has analyzed the understand- 
ing.” This sentence, penned at its outset, is 
the key to the whole of his philosophical career. 
In the thirty years that followed he endeavoured 
to supply the defect he had thus early indicated. 
His first philosophical essay, entitled ‘ Influence 
de l'Habitude, read before the Institute in 
1802, and published in 1803, sufficiently indi- 
cated the general direction as well as the spirit 
and method of his inquiries. The object of the 
Memoir was to vindicate the activity of the 
mind, and the method pursued, that of self- 
observation—the interrogation of consciousness. 
He starts with the observed fact with regard to 
the influence of habit on our sensations and per- 
ceptions, that repetition invariably weakens the 
former and strengthens the latter,—that the 
effect of a smell or taste, for instance, is weak- 
ened by continuance, and at last destroyed, 
while the longer we look at an object the better 
we know it. The explanation of this fact is, 
that in the one case the mind is active, in the 
other passive. In looking at an object for the 
purpose of knowing it, the mind exerts itself; 
while in receiving the impression of light or 
colour it is wholly passive. The perception is 
voluntary, the sensation involuntary,—in other 
words, there is an element of activity, a con- 
scious exertion of power in the one which does 
not exist in the other. The distinction between 
active and passive habits, therefore, furnishes a 
f of the mind’s independent activity. In 

is next essay—his ‘ Mémoire sur la Décom- 
ition de la Pensée’—he opposes Sensualism 

in a still more decided manner. The Memoir 
deals with Condillac’s doctrine touching the 
transformation of sensations. M. de Biran 
points out the absurdity of such a doctrine in 
a system which maintains that the mind is 
wholly passive, and which admits, therefore, 
of no power by which such transformation 
could be effected. Sensation is passive by its 
very nature, and cannot transform itself, and 
there is nothing in the mind except what is 
furnished by sensation. Condillac’s doctrine 
is thus convicted of self-contradiction. The 
transformation he affirms, involves the active 
power he denies. M. de Biran developed and 
applied these views on the will as the central 
faculty of the mind, in various Memoirs con- 
tributed to different European Societies, during 
the next ten years, and subsequently endea- 
voured to embody the results of all his in- 
quiries in a single work, to be entitled ‘ Essai 
sur les Fondements de la Psychologie.’ Before 
his death, however, he changed both the desig- 
nation and the plan of this his greatest work, 
and his matured system was to have been given 
to the world under the title of ‘ Nouveaux 
Essais d’Anthropologie.’ This work, though 


left almost complete in its first form, with con- 
siderable fragments of the second, still remains 
unpublished. 

n his various published treatises M. de Biran 


has thrown considerable light on the difficult 
problem of the will which he undertook to 
investigate. But his zeal on behalf of a faculty 
which the sensualists had so much neglected 
led him into an opposite extreme equally one- 
sided and erroneous. If Condillac overlooked 
the special phenomena of the will, M. de Biran 
is chargeable with an omission almost as serious 
in overlooking the special phenomena of intel- 
ligence. As Condillac evolves the will out of 
the elements furnished by sensation, so M. de 
Biran evolves intelligence out of the will. He 
a only two classes of facts in the 
mind, those connected respectively with its 


activity and passivity, with sensation and voli- | p 


tion. The will is not simply the condition, but 
the constituent of intelligence, the source of 
knowledge as, well as power. His reasoning in 
briefest outline is as follows. The conscious 
ego is the peculiar characteristic of man, that 
which raises him above the brutes, the essence 
in fact of humanity. But what is the nature 
of this self or ego, and where is it to be found? 
It is not passive, but active,—not abstract, but 
concrete,—not a sensation or conception, but a 
volition. It must be looked for, not among 
the phenomena of feeling or knowledge, but 
among those of voluntary activity. It manifests 
itself in consciousness as a determining power, 
—in a word, as the will. Effort, therefore, 
according to M. de Biran, is the primitive fact 
of self-consciousness, perception and reasonin 

being but derivative phenomena in our interna 
experience. Not only, however, is will in this 
way the faculty through which we obtain all 
empirical knowledge: it is the unique source 
of all necessary truths. The ego is identical 
with the will, and the will manifesting itself as 
both a force and a cause uncompounded and 
unconstrained, we have, in the consciousness of 
its activity, the universal and necessary notions 
of unity, freedom, power, and causality. Finally, 
it follows as a not unnatural coro from 
this doctrine, that we have an immediate know- 
ledge of ourselves. The will is the man himself, 
the reality and essence of his nature. In its 
working, therefore, we are brought face to face 
with the naked personality or self, have a 
direct and immediate perception of the living 
reality which manifests itself in the facts of 
consciousness. It is not at all surprising that, 
in the development of his favourite doctrine, 
M. de Biran should have reached this point. 
Tempted, like most logical and enthusiastic 
thinkers, to reduce all the facts of mind to the 
one class with which he was most familiar, he 
naturally enough made will the essence of the 
mind. In the same way, other theorists, ac- 
cording to the bent of their minds and the 
direction of their favourite inquiries, have made 
feeling or knowledge the primitive element, the 
absolute essence of the soul. It need scarcely 
be said that the mind is neither of these exclu- 
sively, but all, and more than all, the original 
and permanent source of these compound and 
co-ordinate manifestations. Notwithstanding 
its onesidedness and exaggeration, M. de Biran’s 
analysis of the will is a valuable contri- 
bution to the philosophy of the active powers. 
If he did not fully solve the problem he 
had undertaken, he at least explained its 
nature, signalized its importance, and, by 
fixing the attention of other inquirers on 
this neglected department of mind, secured 
its recognition as a most important branch 
of psychological research. In enumerating 
his a to the various masters who 
had guided his course, M. Cousin says em- 
phatically,—“ With M. Maine de Biran I 
studied particularly the phenomena of the will. 
That admirable observer taught me to disen- 
gage in all our knowledge, and even in the most 


simple facts of consciousness, the element of 
voluntary activity, of that activity in which our 
personality is manifested.” 

Despite the exclusive nature of his inquiries, 
M. de Biran’s philosophical essays might, 
however, have enjoyed a fair share of 
popularity, but for their style, which is more 
obscure and repulsive than the matter. His 
sentences are cumbrous, prolix, and ere 
and his pages so crowded with abstract an 
technical terms, that it becomes difficult for an 
ordinary reader to understand them at all. 
This does not arise from any confusion in the 
thought, but simply from carelessness of ex- 
ression, from the want of literary skill, the 
absence of all — or care about style. M. 
de Biran was a solitary thinker pursuing phi- 
losophy in retirement, not for fame or power, 
but simply from a subjective impulse ever 
prompting him to analyze and explain to him- 
self his own nature. He has no consideration 
for his readers,—never, indeed, thinks of others. 
Having recorded the results of his inquiries 
and reflections in a manner intelligible to him- 
self, he is quite satisfied. In this respect he is 
almost alone amongst his countrymen. How- 
ever deficient in originality or power French 
works may be, they generally 

ve the charm of a clear and flowing style. 
This arises partly, no doubt, from the Gallic 
facility of speech in general, but principally 
from the fact, that most philosophic writers in 
France have been men of the world, moving in 
a large and brilliant social circle, or connected 
in some way with public life, and thus trained 
to the effective use of language as an instrument 
of thought. Most of M. de Biran’s contemporaries 
and successors, Laromiguiére, Royer-Colla 
Cousin, Jouffroy, were public lecturers,—an 
the necessity for clear exposition which their 
public duties imposed the happiest influ- 
ence on their style, giving it a vigour, ease, and 
directness it mle | g scarcely otherwise have 


a But M. de Biran had no such public 
uties to correct the philosophical and li 
vices of solitary, self-absorbed speculation. It 
is true that for some years he was connected 
with public life as Councillor of State and 
Member of the Chamber of Deputies, but he 
took no active — in public affairs. He dis- 
liked political life, indeed, and was constitu- 
tionally unfitted for it. His public duties were 
burdensome, the noise and bustle of crowds 
hateful, and the necessity for speaking in public 
always irksome, sometimes even appalling. He 
had no — as a speaker, was not in the least 
a man of action, and could never have succeeded 
asa statesman. Amidst the crowds of Paris 
he still lived in a world of his own. He loved 
above all things solitude and repose, and was 
never so much at home as in the retirement of 
his patrimonial estate at Grateloup; never so 
happy as when slowly pacing its leafy walks in 
the mellowed light of autumn sunset, lost in a 
pensive but delicious reverie of mingled thought 
and feeling, and striving to analyze the elements 
of which it was composed. His life is indeed 
the true key to his philosophical writings. It 
sufficiently explains their peculiarity both of 
matter and form. This key—indispensable to 
the intelligent study of his works—is fully su 
lied for the first time in the volume at the 
ead of our article recently published by M. de 
Biran’s friend, M. Naville. The first part of 
the volume is a biography of M. de Biran by 
M. Naville,—the second consists of extracts 
from a diary which M. de Biran kept for many 
years as a record of his philosophical p 
and personal experience. The extracts, which 
come down to the last year of his life, prove 
that the moral earnestness which marked 
his philosophical inquiries pervaded his life, 
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and grew by degrees into a religious depth and 
fever of which his published writings contain 
hardly a trace. They show the influence which 
his personal experience, and especially the 
growth of his religious character, had upon 
the development of his philosophical views. 
In reading his ‘ Journal Intime’ you feel what 
a sincere and conscientious thinker he was 
throughout, and see the steps by which he 
gradually d from the lowest Sensualism to 
a Spiritualism scarcely less pure and absolute 
than that of Fichte. Commencing as a thinker 
with Condillac and Voltaire, he ended with 
Thomas 4 Kempis and Fénelon. His published 
writings do not explain this great change; but 
to the reader of his private thoughts, the record 
of his moral and religious p contained in 
this volume, it will no longer be any mystery. 


The Life of Blessed Franco, extracted and 
Englished from a very ancient Chronicle of the 
Monastery of Villare, in Brabant, with Pre- 
face and A — By Ven. Arthur Rowan, 
D.D., Archdeacon of, Ardfert. (Dublin, 
Hodges & Smith.) 

Ir is known to the most of us that Walter 

Mapes was not the only clerical gentleman 

wh» wrote lively songs. The great St. Bernard 

himself could turn a joyous stave, compose, 

- and sing it, in any monkish soirée where the 

company had ears and called upon that es- 

teemed gentleman to favour them. Abelard 
was another of this agreeable brotherhood ; 

a poor, selfish — gt cared little what 

eyes wept so long as his tongue wa 

= tune and metre. Like’ 

Abelard was a song-writer, and we confess 

to a curiosity for knowing what* kind of 

melody he poured in the ear of that rather 
forward young lady, Heloise; and how rang 
the ditties which he warbled at St. Dives 
to the laughter of the monks. Were the 
former after the fashion of Moore’s Fanny 
of Timmol, or were they according to the 
type by which the vivaciously pious melodist 
set his ‘St. Jerome’s Love’? Did his table 
ditties resemble “The world is all a fleeting 
show,” or “Fill the bumper fair”? We are 
earnest in now asking ; because we have 
been waiting a score of years for the com- 
plete collection of those songs. In 1838, the 
enviable Abbé Baini discovered, not only the 
songs, but the music to which they were 
sung. The lucky and musical Abbé found 
the treasure in the library of the Vatican. 

After twenty years, we cannot be accused 0 

impatience in inquiring as to the where- 

about and the destiny of a set of com- 
itions which would make the fortune of 
lf the music-shops throughout the world. 

Have they really been thrust back again into 

the dust and darkness amidst which they had 

so long nestled? Are they unworthy of their 
reputation, or have the examiners found them 

a little too lively for the present standard 

of morals? Here is a case of the utmost 

interest, and we call upon the Abbé Baini or 
his representatives, or the authorities to whom 
they owe obedience, to have compassion upon 
us literary sinners, to think of our curiosity and 
not of our morals, and let us have the work. 

Surely, the Abbé Gaume will come to our aid. 

The author of the ‘ Ver Rongeur’ declares that 

youth is ruined past redemption by reading 

such pagan authors as Anacreon and Horace. 

There is as good Greek and as sparkling 

Latin, he says, to be found in the pleasant 

compositions of Christian bards less known to 

fame. Well, M. Abbé, here is one of them. 


Pray edit these songs of Peter Abelard, or we 
shall be half inclined to suspect that the chants | 


et chansons of the great preacher of his day are 
warmer and stronger than the odes of either 
Teian or Venusian. 

Meanwhile, let us be grateful to other dis- 
coverers. Here is before us a very and a 
very long song; it tells the history of a soldier- 
monk ; is intended to be exceedingly religious, 
and may be sung to the tune of “ Miss Bailey,” 
or “I sing a doleful tragedy, Guy Faux the 
prince of sinisters.” 

It is true that Archdeacon Rowan calls the 
song a “quaint rhythmical biography,” but it is 
an excellent song, nevertheless. It is an extract 
from a Chronicle of the Cistercian Convent of 
Villare, in Brabant ; which chronicle forms the 
third out of five volumes of a curious collection 

ublished nearly a century and a half ago in 
aris, under the title of ‘Thesaurus Novus 
Anecdotorum.’ The compilers were Martene 


and Durand, a couple of excellent ee And 


and they were, doubtless, depreciated b 
the Benedictine “snobs” who enjoyed the book 
and affected to sneer at the editors. 

Franco of Brabant was a man of good family, 
father of twosons, and all three were soldiers. He 
lost his boys in battle, but he thwacked gigantic 
Saracens with such will that the Paynims 
asked for a truce in order to give them an 
opportunity of having a good look at the mar- 
vellous soldier without fearing for their souls 
and bodies. Lastly, after serving as ambas- 
sador to the Soldan, and becoming sated with 
honours, he retireel to the convent before 
named, which was the only form of club— 

uiet, res ble, regular, chatty, with time 
or everything, all in moderation—that was to 
be found in those days. Franco must have 
been a great favourite, for it was a monk of the 
same house who became his biographer, as is 
clear from the line— 
In hoc domo monachus factus est claustralis. 

He was a “ gentleman,” refined, mg white- 
haired, bland, affable, and amiable. He was 
pious, but not ptuous—sang to the best 
of his power, like many another brave soldier,— 
was as cheery as he was devout, and not being 
a bore in any sense, the whole community 
became attached to him accordingly.— 

Ita cunctis fratribus fuit gratiosa 
Quod nec gravis extitit, nec fastidiosa. 
or, as the Archdeacon prettily puts it-— 
Hence all the brotherhood at last came cordially to love 


For he never prosed, nor spoke to one asif he felt above 


And here is another graphic touch, with the 


f | Archdeacon’s rendering.— 


Hic per claustrum quoties transiens meavit, 
Hine et hinc ad Monachos caput inclinavit ; 
Et sic nutu capitis eos salutavit 

Quos affectu intimo plurimum amavit. 


through the cloisters, "twas with general 
Bowing his head, this way and that, in courteous incline 


on; 

A kindlier nod, and with more friendly animation, 

station. 


We over the descriptions of his self- 
denial, his love for his Order, his conscientious- 
ness to fulfil its rules, and his small care for 
what Dr. Johnson emphatically declared ought 
essentially to be cared for, namely, the “belly.” 
Generally speaking, Franco was grave; but he 
could give a sly hit at a brother.— 

Before his death a certain monk was heard to Franco saying, 
“ Dear brother, when we both are found the debt of nature 


chall not both the selfsame hour or day in, 
ee we yen d scarce to glory find my way 


Franco was as prompt in thus 

act with proper prudence any such 
on flying. 

For God will be so occupied with me in act of 

Your appeals, helsure be found neglecting or denying. 


To this 


**Those blessed ones will, each and all, find such sweet 
In ee I proceed in my aérostation, 
That your decease, should you die then, will cause no great 
Nor will they welcome you above, with any great elation.” 
As he grew old and infirmity increased, the 
good ancient man, truth to tell, did get a trifle 
oy and self-sufficient ; and, on one occasion, 
e seems to have so much perplexed the 
brethren, and yet moved them to laughter, that 
the artist, while he paints the scene, is evidently 
unable to tell us the entire cause of it :-— 


Unde per silentium nolo occultare 
Sed hoc manifestius volo declarare 
Quod cum Franco debuit cursum consummare 
Quoddam dulce canticum coepit decantare. 
Sed 


resentes aliqui quia nesciebant 


tanquam ludibria vana deridebant. 


How fact I feel compelled to 
mention, 

in candour to submit it to the general attention, 
When Franco's soul was on the point of heavenly ascension, 
He sang a song of sweetness nigh surpassing comprehension. 


But come of thesp bed, who neither 
The old man’s “‘ Euthanasia,” nor what his song intended, 


From lip to lip, and eye to derisive smile extended, 
And in making mock of w they heard, these foolish 
men offended. 


May not the dulce canticwm have been a 
pleasant song of the monk’s soldier days, into 
the singing of which he was drawn by weakness 
and forgetfulness? If it was, indeed, a holy 
song, they were but sorry fellows who ‘ad 
alterutrum risum emittebant.” Perhaps Franco 
broke out, unconsciously wandering, with, 
“Oh! what a charming = a battle.” Were 
a pious modern military chaplain, in a moribund 
condition, to begin carolling—- 

A soldier, a soldier, a soldier for me ; 
His arms are so 


Who is so nice well powder'd as he? 
Sing rub a dub; a dub rab a dub; a dub a dub dub dub;— 
Thunder and ! 


A soldier, a soldier, a soldier for me! 


—If a chaplain-general himself in a sick fit of 
aberration were to break out with such a canticle, 
were all the bench of bishops at his side they 
would hardly be able to forbear smiling. How- 
ever this may be, the chronicler stands up for 
the piety of Franco; and, by so doing, censures 
his convent :— 
Thereat a brother standing in sorrowful 

Who loved the aged Franco with a true entire aff 
And watched his parting momen 


inspection, 
In t stirred, reproved these men with suitable cor- 
rection. 


For presently this friendly monk his aged friend addressing, 
Said :—‘“‘ Brother, I feel indignation I can’t help confessing, 
When I find certain scoffers here their mockery expressing, 
While they goodly songs, and piety 


hear you h 
prof 


** Now if, as I believe, you sang by heavenly ee 
Sing one more hymn I pray of God's direct 
those godless such thorough confu- 
on, 
ee may feel ashamed for their unbelieving cachin- 
n. 


Then Franco, although moribund, as if this wish consulting, 
Began at once a hymn divine, and sang in strains exulting, 
As he would say “‘ my holy lay, I trust, will this result in, 
That T'shall shame these ribali monks who have been thts 


Accordingly, he administers a sermon which 
does not seem to have had the effect of the 
dulce canticum ; and soon after dies to the edi- 
fication of all beholders. The minstrel is about 
to add some comment of his own; but he pulls 
up with the excellent remark :— 

= cibus nimius solet generare 
omi nolo 


, propterea 
—We, too, will take the hint that, “ food, 
to excess, to nausea but tendeth,” and having 
enabled our readers to forman idea of the literary 
ability of the Chronicle and of the translation, 
have only to add, that in the Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendix, will be found a mass of 


| 
| And he looks so upright, 
So gallant and gay, 
| When he it 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
him 
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illustrative matter ereditable equally to the 
learning, research, and judgment of Archdeacon 
Rowan. 


Life of Mary Anne Schimmel-Penninck, Author 
‘ Select Memoirs of Port Royal, and other 
orks. Edited by her Relation, Christiana 

C. Hankin. 2 vols. (Longman & Co.) 

Tue first part of this work is autobiographical ; 

and, though prosy, is the work of one who pos- 

sessed thought, sense, recollection, arrangement 

—the habit of composition, the touch of an artist. 

But the Autobiography was undertaken after its 

writer had reached threescore years and ten;— 

too late to be completed. Such a task is one 
always more or less melancholy. The remote past 
is charming to paint : the early recollections of 
childhood are pleasant to dwell on, though 
they include grief and discipline; but from the 
time that the character has formed itself,—that 
the heart has to know its own sorrow,— 
that the brain has dreamed those dreams of its 
own which can be thoroughly unfolded to none, 
save it be a bosom friend,—remembered failures, 
disappointments, bereavements, hang a weight 
on the which elderly and feeble persons 

(natura %. averse to the opening of old graves, 

and the divulging of hopes and affections which, 

in their prime, were almost sacred,) feel as a 

restraint and a stumbling-block. How few, 

even among men, are those who have been able 
to —— the story of their lives, once com- 
menced !—Scott, Southey, Moore, all tried—all 
paused—possibly none among them knew why, 
and as little conceived such pause to mean final 
abandonment of a task so difficult and delicate. 
But the fact explains why the aged woman 
who began, faltered and ceased as she ap- 
proached the point when her story would have 
the most interest. Mrs. Schimmel-Pen- 
ninck’s relative, who has contributed the second 
moiety to this publication, however well inten- 
tioned, however reverential to the memory of 
the deceased, however cautious to avoid giving 
pain to survivors, is so vague and feeble that 
she must not wonder should her book fall to 
the ground, and her life of a remarkable woman 
seem (except to an initiated few) anything but 
remarkable as regards its subject. 
The distinguishing feature of a life and career 
like hers—as illustrating the social life, intel- 


lectual culture, and high aspiration of the | ¥ 


burgher class in England since the ’45—has 
— entirely without note or comment. 

evertheless, any future historian of English 
opinion or society—who examines the ways, 
means, and influences of our opulent middle 
classes in our provincial towns—in relation to 
trade and manufacture, as distinguished from 

rofession, official or scholastic—will be struck 

y the long list of families among whose 
papers may be found documents as nobly sig- 
nificant as those which give value to the muni- 
ment chest of Howard, or Talbot, or other 
aristocratic race. Lloyd of Bi 
and Palgrave of Norwich, Reynolds of Bristol, 
Rathbone of Liverpool, are only a few among 
many, meriting their inscription in the Golden 
Book as lofty-minded, liberal, intelligent per- 
sons, in advance of their time,—superior to the 
tricks of the art of getting-on,—high-toned, and 
free from the trammels of creed or sectarianism, 
rich (and of new riches), yet clear of covetousness 
or vulgar ostentation. Goldsmith poetized 
about— 

A bold peasantry, its country’s pride; 

—but, in homelier prose, we appeal to the 
remarkable enlightenment, achievement, and 
elevation of such mercantile families of England 
as these—taken in conjunction with such dis- 
coverers as our Brindleys, Arkwrights, Peels, 
Stephensons, Paxtons—as to one of the leading 


ingham, Taylor | 4 


causes why this often-menaced island of ours 
has not altogether “ rotted down into the sea,” 
when so many an ancient throne has crumbled, 


and so many a gifted people has degenerated, | shapes 


and so many a great city and goodly country 
become a p of ruin and requiem. 

Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck belonged to one of 
these families. She was a Galton of Birming- 
ham, her mother a Barclay. Her father was a 
rich and ingenious manufacturer ; as such, con- 
versant with that Lichfield set—the Days, 
Edgeworths, Darwins, &c.—who in the 
Edgeworth and Seward Memoirs. Her parents 
were nominally Quakers; but father and mother 
were alike “ outward bound” (as the phraseology 
of the sect had it). The latter was a strong- 
minded, cr woman, who brought 
up the girl on classical history and Spartan 
—— of endurance: a woman to whom a 

ie was iunpossible,—not therefore untender,— 
butt who could not see how the caprices and 
originalities which stood, for her, in the stead of 
laws and exceptions—could merely be imper- 
fectly accepted by one as capricious and origi- 
nal who was to come after her. Yet, like other 
original and somewhat despotic characters, she 
was bowed down to and beloved. It is not 
always the considerate, the self-sacrificing, who 
inspire the most affection. A false or unamiable 
person, who can fascinate, in spite of falsehood 
and lack of amiability, may die surrounded by 
Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends. 

—An ill-tempered woman may be more precious 
for her rare gleams of generosity and s 
repentance than the best of her sex, whose life 
has been devoted to the sparing and the saving 
of others. Mrs. Galton was neither false, nor 
unamiable, nor ill-tempered : but she seems to 
have been inconsistent, with all her liberality, 
and singular in the manner of working out high 
professions. She chose, as we have said, to bring 
up her daughter as a Spartan—in the midst of 
a house rich in creature comforts. Pain was to 
be held by the child as no evil ; disease was to 
be made light of ;—yet the education of one 
who obviously possessed peculiarities of cha- 
racter demanding incessant watchfulness was 
again and again traversed, broken off short, b 
long separations betwixt mother and child, 
owing to the valetudinarianism of the former. 
She professed to despise pomps and vanities, 
et is described as outshining the more gaud 
dames of Bath, in her “grey satin pelisse, wit 
mother-of-pearl buttons and Angora fur.” 
Altogether, she was a character, as the word 
is understood,—belonging to no world, though 
dipping into many,—intimate with Unitarian 
Priestley and Catholic Berrington of Oscott, 
while using the plain speech o erism ;— 
and ruling her household with a strength depen- 
dent on personality rather than any steady prin- 
ciple. She is described as having been enthu- 
siastically attached to her daughter, and her 
daughter to her; yet we find that a money 
uarrel, hanging to a reconsideration of marriage 
settlements, made a family breach for ever 
betwixt the young wife and her own people. 
This is a conclusion too lame and impotent for 
a life which began with so much care and con- 
scientiousness as the life here described ; but the 
story taken throughout explains, in a certain 
measure, why it was that one so highly endowed 
and as Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck 
failed to command a high position in any world. 
To the large body of English readers her name 
is hardly a name. She was not even mentioned 
by the Edinburgh Reviewer who, some few 
years ago, treated Port Royal and its worthies 
as though the same had been a subject for the 
first time brought within the scope of English 
sympathies,—yet her eloquent and charming 
book had preceded the article by something 


like a quarter of a century.—Her ‘ Theory of’ 
Beauty and wep ad crotchetty though it 


on of all shows and 
of Art, as being either Sublime, Senti- 
mental, or Porcine,—has in it sufficient origin- 
ality, research, and sound definition, to be 
better worth reading than many a treatise which 
has of later days been issued for or against 
Raphael. Yet who knows the book, save a 
very few? The fruits of a strange and excep- 
tional life must also be in some sort strange 
and exceptional; outlying persons must pa 
the —— of being understood and accep 
by few. They may—they do—prepare the 

und and pioneer the way for persons more 

ormally trained and more timid, yet less scru- 

pulous; but so far as their own lives are con- 
cerned,. theirs is too often a story of waste 
and imperfect recognition. 

We shall not draw very largely on this book 
in the matter of extract. Mrs. Schimmel-Pen- 
ninck’s recollections of her childhood, however 
delicately touched, are too diffuse to yield much. 
A few pictures, traits, and reminiscences must 
content us:—the first, an evening scene, may 
remind readers of the Atheneum of a note 
or two on funeral music published here last 
autumn :— 

“Of the rest of the journey I recollect little, 
excepting that one evening at sunset, I rather think 
near the beautiful woods of Lord Dynevor’s Park 
at Llandilo, at the moment when the glowing tints 
were lighting up the dark trees, solemn and sweet 
sounds borne on the air reached us: as they drew 
nearer, there passed a simple funeral procession, 
preceded by some wind instruments, with which 
voices sweetly blended. The procession was habited 
in white, and the coffin covered with a white pall, 
on which were affixed, in large characters, a few 
Scripture texts. I remember these amongst them : 
‘Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.’ 
‘Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of 
His saints.. My mother told me that this was 
a Moravian funeral, and that the Moravians were 
persons who love God and love each other as 
brothers and sisters; that they call dying ‘ goi 
home,’ and give thanks, sing praises, 
rejoice with those who depart.” 

The child must have been an odd one, to 
whom the following application of her historical 
studies occurred :— 

“The history of Queen Elizabeth and Mary 
Stuart above all interested me; and I remember the 
deep sorrow I felt when Babington’s conspiracy on 
behalf of Mary was discovered. I tried to find out 
all I could of each of the conspirators, to imagine 
the various motives by which they- were actuated, 
whether by generosity, compassion, religious zeal, 
or envy against the English Queen. began to 
observe how many different motives may engage 
persons in an action which, being outwardly one, 
appears common to them all, and yet how widely 
asunder their hearts may really be! This led me to 
think that men see the outward act, but God sees 
the heart; and that which is of importance for our 

is, that the heart be clean in His sight, clean 

y uprightness, or cleansed by His forgiveness. 
This sentiment deeply weighed upon me. The 
reader may, perhaps, recollect a skull which I had 
as a plaything when a little child, and which I had 
since carefully kept amongst ~ treasures; another 
happened to be given to me by a — when 
explaining the admirable contrivance of the bones 
of the human head. I now took them both, and, 


is in its triple class 


w to Eli 

attached a long history to each, i sg = 
their childhood, and imagining how, little by little, 
noble daring, and compassion, and self-devotion 
were nurtured in the one, and meanness, and self- 
ishness, and the full-blown traitor’s character were 
developed in the other. 
my grandfather for some old yellow paper, w 


in the ——— in which I was so often wont to 
indulge, I constituted these two skulls into those 
of whom I the noble 
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tg Here is the picture of a celebrity who made 
some noise in his day, and is now all but 
forgotten 


** It was in the course of that autumn that the 
celebrated Dr. Darwin first came to see my mother 
at Barr. * * It was in the latter part of the morn- 


only. The carriage was 
pattered with mud. Lashed on the 


car- 
of watering 
and oats beside 
mS the carriage was a skylight, with 
an awning which could at pleasure be drawn over ; 
this was for the purpose of giving light to the 
doctor, who wrote most of his works on scraps of 
paper with a pencil as he travelled. The front of 
the carriage within was occupied by a le 
for writing-paper and pencils, likewise for a knife, 
fork, and spoon; on one side was a pile of books 
reaching from the floor to nearly the front window 
of the carriage; on the other, a hamper containing 
fruit and sweetmeats, cream and sugar, great part 
of which, however, was demolished during the time 
the carriage traversed the forty miles which separated 
Derby from Barr. We all hastened to the parlour- 
window to see Dr. Darwin, of whom we had heard 
so much, and whom I was prepared to honour and 
venerate, in no common degree, as 
my mother’s health. What then was my astonish- 


ment at beholding him as he slowly got out of the 
carriage! His was vast massive, his 
head was uried on his shoulders, and he 


attention 

is, the doctor’s eye was deeply pa, emg! 
most so I think of any eye I remember ever to 


have seen; and I can conceive that no patient con- 
sulted Dr. Darwin who, so far as intelligence was 


us 
observation of ptoms apparently so slight 
to be iaeahearvell ty other doctors. His horror of 
fermented liquors, and his belief in the advantages 
both of mp largely, and eating an almost im- 
measurable abundance of sweet things, was well 
known to all his friends; and we had on this occa- 
sion, as indeed was the custom whenever he came, 
a luncheon-table set out with hothouse fruit, and 
West India sweetmeats, clotted cream, Stilton 
cheese, &. When the whole party were settled at 
table, and I had lost the fear that the Doctor 
as, to me, and when, by dint of attention, 
co 
astonished at his wit, his anecdotes, and most en- 
ining conversation. I was particularly amused 
by anecdotes he told of his patients. tows on 
one lady, the Duchess of D——, whom he 
recently been called to attend, who was perishing, 
paint 
ly- 
her malady, but he knew it would be tender ground 
to touch upon, since her use of this cosmetic was 


the restorer of 


manage to understand what he said, I was | binding 


A word concerning the over-praised ‘ Botanic 
Garden’:— sald 
**It so happened Dr. Darwin pai 
shortly after the publication of the first volume of 
his work, and in the midst of its success. He told 
us that his bookseller—I think the well-known Mr. 
Johnson—offered him for the copyright, or for the 
edition (I forget which), a sum at the rate of ten 
shillings a line. This was said amidst our large 
family party, our Oscott friends bei t. On 
another occasion, my dear mother said to him, ‘I 


was much pleased, r, with your magnificent 


calcu- | description of the Upas; but I was also much sur- 


prised, and more especially at the notes containing 
an elaborate account of it, for I had always con- 


sidered what we heard of the Upas as a myth. 
The Doctor laughingly replied, ‘And so do I, my 
dear Madam. re is not one word of truth in 


it; but so long as I can get the public to believe 
me, by dint not only of my own poetry, but also by 
the notes of my ingenious friend, and as every line 
ten shillings in my pocket, I shall go on ad 
mfinitum, as haply the monks of old did with their 
thi u me. e me thi 
Dr. Darwin did not value truth, and I hence 
received, from his own lips, a salutary caution, and 
a standard by which to measure his dicta on other 
su 
ere are many acute and sensible remarks 
on the education of head and heart to be found 
in the first volume of this book. Mrs. Schim- 
mel-Penninck became askilful linguist, musician, 
and artist, as life advanced. She largely inter- 
ested herself in works of charity and philan- 
thropy; but from having joined that peculiar 
the Moravians, was less known beyond 
the sphere of her own world than one so accom- 
lished and vigorous in intellect should have 
n.—To her literary publications mentioned 
above may be added, ‘ ; on the Tempera- 
ments’ (the author was a keen — and 
physiognomist), on ‘Gothic and Grecian Archi- 
tecture, and other Subjects.’ A re-issue of her 
works was ee provided for in her will, and 
is now, we are , Im progress. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Confession : a Tale of the Stars and Clouds. By 
S. Hancock. (Wertheim & Co.)—‘ Confession’ is 
intended apparently for a religious novel; its desire 
is to exhort everybody who is “conscious of sins 
unwhipt of justice” to make open confession and 
receive the stripes awarded :—those who do so are 
find mercy,—those who contu- 


their 
into 


supersede him in his office, and become each our 
own bellman! It is fortunate that very few are 
likely to follow the author's injunction, or the 

that would ensue d be like the “ 
0 doom.” Let anybody try to realize the confu- 
sion of face that would ensue if the world were 
suddenly to renounce the virtue of reticence, and 


167 
if one were to tell only their own secrets, 
pny they could keep clear of those of their 
neighbours ! Secrets are like conspiracies, and re- 


uire 
the parties were not consenti 
ness, not of monkeys,” but of Kilkenny cate, would 
the world become! The story is written in a style 
of super-A merican fine writing, and is a mixture of 


readers will find it difficult to 
gather threads of the story, which are 
as multitudinous and compli as those of a 
spider’s web, and are divided or connected, as the 
case may be, by innumerable asterisks, which are 
bly the ‘‘stars” mentioned in the title-page. 
e characters are numerous, and like the scholars 
of Dr. Faustus— 


astray, though under extenuating circumstances 
such as might move Vesta — to forgiveness. 
Clarise, the first heroine, “whose silken tresses, 
pure and cool in golden light as if they had bathed 
in early morning,” falls a victim to mesmerism and 


’ | raseality ; she leaves America, which is a tolerably 


wide world, to hide her misfortune in London, 
where she becomes the mother of twins, a di 

needlewoman, and a celebrated authoress. She is 
punished and pursued and sermonized by the author 


(who wields the v of Heaven as serenely 
as though it were a iady’s riding-whip), in order to 
force her to confess to the female members of the 
congregation “the hi of the mystery of her 
wonderful history”! Zaphie de St. Colmar, a mes- 
meric lady of quality, ‘‘the descendant,” as we are 
told, “ of two long lines of earls,” residing at Ply- 
mouth in a Monte Christo style of luxury, takes 
a mysterious interest in Clarise, and exercises a 
supernatural control over her life and destiny. She 
dwells in a sort of enchanted palace, full of wonder- 
ful upholstery, which the author never wearies of 
describing,—“ the carpet of pile so thick that the 
foot sank into it at a of rich deep blue, 
with strange winding of black and arabesques 
in dead shaded gold,”—*‘‘ wreathed scrolls of ebon 
and gold” ran the top of the walls hence 
“the fair vaulted ceiling, where white cloud-like 
forms al-fresco seemed to float in an azure concave.” 
We fear the lady had scarcely what an upholsterer 
would call “‘a safe taste”—crimson velvet, bullion 
fringe, blue satin, delicate lace, stained windows— . 
“the halls of the Alhambra could not have thrown 
such subtle delicacy of enchantment on the senses.” 
The lady herself who lived all this magnifi- 
cence “‘was low and small of stature, and how 
queenly in the rich voluptuousness of her delicate 
mouldings!” She invited Clarise to tea, and we 
are told the richly-chased silver tea-service, the 
ee Mapes and so forth, all passed unnoted 
ide the singular repose with which Zaphie St. 
Colmar presided over the routine of the table. This 
wonderful lady is a leading member of a religious 
es and her first speech to Clarise is—“ You 
or 


ie St. Colmar also has a mystery at the root 

of her life, which she obstinately conceals; so 
has Ellen, so has Morieu, so has Cuthbert, so has 
everybody. There is an arch villain who is the 
evil genius of everybody's life, the cause of nearly 
all the woe, and the father of most of the children. 
But at last everybody confesses, everybody is con- 
verted (except those who die, and they are sent to 
heaven), and after a little natural confusion the 
i ie “‘ becomes 


” for his 
neighbour,—they all live happily to the end of their 
lives, and all, as they declare, because they have 
“confessed their faults.” The whole story of 
‘ Confession’ is as errant nonsense as can be put 


I fancied must be paper of Queen Elizabeth’s time, | kept a profound secret, even from her family; he 
and imitating the old English character, I wrote, in | therefore put on a very grave face, and said she 
two little books, the history I had affixed to each. | was certainly poisoned, asked if she had had her 
I then wrapped up the skulls and their histories in | servants long, and if she had reason to think they 
leaden paper, which I imagined would last for ages, | owed her ill-will; he then said he should make the 
and put each inte a box with some coins I had of | strictest examination of all the kitchen utenails, 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, taking care, however, to| which he did; no satisfaction could be obtained. | 
put the good coins into Babington’s box, and the | He then informed her Grace that poison might be | 
spurious or brass ones into that of John Polly. | absorbed by the skin as well as received by the | religion, mesmerism, and sens y, revealing a 
Finally, I wrote upon the outside a solemn warning | stomach ; had she observed the dyes of her gloves? | very morbid, enervated, self-indulgent state of feel- 
to all whose characters were not yet formed; and | &c. &. At last, the Duchess of D—— after a | ing amongst the readers with whom it can find 
, nailing up my boxes, I buried them, by the help of | great struggle, confessed she used the white lead | 
the gardener, in my own a garden, and over| enamel. It was soon removed. Dr. Darwin's 
them I planted laurels and two oaks. I said to | ingenuity furnished her with some vegetable cos- | 
myself, ‘The oak lives three hundred years at/| metic in its stead; and her Grace completely | 
least, and I shall have been long dead ere these | recovered.” | 
boxes see the light; yet, by their means, a word | 
may be said which may be useful to somebody. | 
Though I am but a child, God may perhaps bless | 
it.’ ” are made to dance 
. Out of England into France, 
' Out of France into Spain, 
| And to England back again. 
regret to say, been most of them born under 
the influence of those erring stars which preside 
over the bresking of low; thay ge 
ing that a carriage drove up to our door, of tha 
description then called a ‘Sulky,’ because | 
lated to hold 
worn, and bes | 
wore a scratch wig, as it was then called, tied up in 
a little bob-tail behind. A habit of stammering 
beholding him: his observation was most keen; ERUREARE 
ture, Mrs. Ross”; and she proceeds to instruct 
her, the religion being on a par with the upholstery. 
maciously refuse and persist in keeping their own 
counsel are threatened that they shall have no 
comfort of their lives until they give up 
secret. The curiosity of Americans has —e 
a proverb ; but to make the gratification of it a 
obligation and a matter of conscience is 
a whimsically new use of the confessional. ‘‘The 
Town Crier” has never been regarded as a dis- 
creet confidant,—but here we are exhorted to 
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together and bound in boards; but there is a 
romantic improbability which will carry a reader to 
the end. It is not profitable reading for any one, 
but for young readers we shvuld consider it abso- 
lutely pernicious,—and we recommend that it be 
kept out of their way, like laudanum or other 
poison. 

The Scholar and the Trooper; or, ae 
during the Great Rebellion. By the Rev. W. E. 
Heygate, M.A. (J. H. & J. Parker.)—This is a 
heavy but not uninteresting book. The story 
moves slowly, as though the march of the events 
themselves had been impeded by the heavy riding- 
boots of the period; but the author seems to have 
considered the story only as a means of conveying 
to the reader what he deems the right and whole- 
some view of that period of our history. All his 
sympathies are on the Royalist side, and the allow- 
ance of either grace or goodness is dealt with scanty 
measure to those of the opposite side :—they are all 
spoken of and treated as rebels, without any benefit 
of extenuating circumstances. An author has of 
course the prerogative of electing the condition in 
life and the principles which shall animate his 
favourite and most important characters ; but then 
such stories are not to be received as historical 
illustrations. Mr. Heygate does not deal in vivid 
scene-painting or portraiture of character, and 
while those of his own political persuasion ma 
find in it ‘‘ things pleasant and things profitable,” 
as John Bunyan has it, it will not bring over 
readers of an opposite persuasion. The best part 
of the book consists in the careful statistical 
details about Oxford, both Town and Univer- 
sity, at the period ; there is a great deal of local 
information about the battles, skirmishes and ex- 
ploits that took place in the neighbourhood during 
the Civil War, given with care and copiousness. 
Most of the leading members of the University 
at the time are introduced and pass before the 
reader. The book has a solidity of interest which 
is quite independent of the story which, as we 
said, Mr. Heygate seems to have written in con- 
descension to the weakness of his readers rather 
than from any desire to take his stand as a writer 
of fiction. 

A Sportsman’s Stories—[Récits, &c.]. By Ivan 
Tourguenef. Translated by H. Delaveau. [Illus- 
trated by Godefroy Durand. (Paris, Dentu.)— 
Though the matter of this book be not new to 
English or French readers, the publication claims 
a word of recognition because of its preface. In 
this we are apprised (M. Tourguenef confirming 
the statement) that the ‘Mémoires d’un Seigneur 
Russe,’ put forward some years ago by M. Uhar- 
ritre, and his version of these Stories, are in no 
respect fair or faithful translations. Not only 
does M. Tourguenef assure us that his meaning 
has been perpetually misunderstood, owing to M. 
Charritre’s ignorance of Russian;—but he calls 
attention, with natural displeasure, to the nume- 
rous additions and interpolations in false taste 
which disfigure the former paraphrase. M. Dela- 
veau, it may be assumed, represents far more fairly 
the melancholy and interesting tales of the distin- 
= Russian author.— Melancholy they must 

by necessity, if not by the mood of their writer; 
being mainly illustrations of serfdom. The serf- 
dom of Russia, moreover, has not that merry side 
which can be exhibited in the case of southern 
slavery, where sensuality, ignorance, and a mer- 
curial temperament may combine so as to present 
one of those pictures of gaiety by contemplating 
which honest persons, even, willing to escape from 
pain and afraid to face a dilemma, have deluded 
themselves into fancying that human property in 
human flesh and blood was a piece of capital good 
fortune for the chattel. Thus, we can hardly call 
M. Tourguenef’s stories light reading. They are 
eminently saddening; and the more so because 
they are told with as much simplicity as finish. 
Less fierce and repulsive than the national tales of 
Gogol, they are little less powerful in the impres- 
sion which they produce, and few readers will 
wonder that their writer, during the late reign, 
was long an object of Imperial mistrust and dis- 
pleasure.— With them, we may announce what 
——- to be a more recent book—a second series 

Scenes of Russian Life—[Scénes, d-c.], (Hachette 


& Co.) which has been rendered into French by he, fairly worn out with his efforts, quietly and 


The 
in Science and Art. By John Ferguson. (Con- 
stable.)}—There are two sorts of scientific books, 


To ef’s former collaborator—M. Viardot. | joyfully = up the ghost. We n 
tcroscope : its Revelations and Applications | that the li 


| 


only add, 
ttle volume is worthy of perusal, from its 


truthful and unexaggerative spirit. 
By the 


My Three Aunts; or, inster. 


one written by men who read and observe, the Author of ‘Long, Long Ago.’ (Mozley.)—My 


other written by men who read only. The value Three Aunts are sad personages 


of these books is very different. 
sometimes present useful epitomes of facts, or 
eloquent descriptions of natural objects, but, un- 
fortunately, the authors are always liable to error. 
The facts they write about have never existed for 
them but in imagination, and when they venture 
beyond the words themselves of the authors they 
read, they are liable to err. Now this we believe 
to be the case with Mr. Ferguson’s book on the 
microscope. He has read, at least, Dr. Carpenter’s 
work on that subject, and may have looked into 
some other books, but we very much question 
whether he ever looked into a microscope. What 
does he mean by talking of the Rotiferse or Wheel- 
Animalcules “ having in the anterior part of their 
bodies little organs like wheels, and which, like 
wheels, continually move upon their own axis. 
This appearance is as extraordinary as if the head 
of a man were seen to be continually whirling round 
on the axis of his neck”? Surely he ought to know 
that the rotary motion is an illusion altogether, 
and that the wheel-like action is produced by the 
movement of cilia upon a fixed organ. The study 
of a catherine-wheel on a firework-night would put 
him on the right scent with regard to the move- 
ment he describes. Again, he speaks of the power 

sed by Desmids and Diatoms of “ withdraw- 
ing silex from the water in which they exist,” and 
says that “the t Master Builder rears and 
upholds the fabric of the material universe” “ by 
the countless agents of worlds of Desmidiez and 
Diatomacee”; and yet the real fact is, that the 
Desmidiexw have no silex in their skeleton at all, 
and when they die leave no trace of their exist- 
ence. In many parts of his book Mr. Ferguson 
writes eloquently and religiously on the subject of 
discoveries by the microscope, and his remarks 
might be regarded as edifying by an uninstructed 
audience, if proceeding from the pulpit, but their 
publication is something more than uncalled for— 
it is injurious to the interests of science. 

The New York Pulpit in the Revival of 1858. 
(New York, Blakeman & Co.; London, Triibner 
& Co.)—This is a memorial volume of twenty-five 
sermons, preached by eminent Presbyterian and 
Baptist ministers to the crowds assembled at New 
York during what was called “The Great Re- 
vival.” The preface states what the sermons them- 
selves indicate, that they do not “exhibit the 
learning or the ability of the preacher,” but are 
rather specimens of a particular manner, “‘ with an 
earnest fraught expression of heart and mind.” 
The first sermon, to our mind, is the best, and its 
text striking and characteristic. From the text, 
“‘T will increase them with men like a flock,” the 
preacher remarks, “‘ At the three great festivals, 
Jerusalem was crowded both with animals and 
men,” and laments, as one of the present delin- 
quencies of the United States, that ‘‘ by unavoid- 
able mixtures and alliances, parents have learned 
a new dialect, and ‘the children speak half in the 
speech of Ashdod.’” 

The Poor Incumbent: a Tale. By Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty. (Bell & Daldy.)}—We are indebted to one 
of the Brothers Mayhew for the model laity; Mrs. 
Gatty paints for us the model clergy. Her picture 
of the Poor Incumbent, of his overtasked, under- 
paid, and unrecognized services, is worked up in 
a masterly manner, the struggling life of the 
working brethren is divested of false colour; and 
the abiding shadow of their trial and suffering 
is cast on the Church system. The companion 
picture to the earnest young clergyman is of 
a model bishop, who takes St. Paul for his guide, 
and ‘Bear ye one another's burdens” for hi 
motto. Of such a one, it needs scarcely be re- 
marked, that he increases the stipends of his clergy, 


and resolves to devote himself to a conscientious | fugi 


supervision of his flock,—to be in truth a father 
unto them. The responsibilities, however, of the 
overgrown bishopric are insurmountable, and after 
having vainly appealed for a division of the See, 


, Second edition, enlarged,— Preach 


to read of; so 


e latter may | miserable, indeed, that we cannot conceive the sin 


that would not be too severely punished by a forced 
reading of nearly two hundred of small type 
devoted to their tempers, t es, and trumperies. 

What is a Boy? and what to do with him? By 
Thomas Morell Blackie. (Simpkin & Co.)—Mr. 
Blackie’s brochure is an appeal to all instructors of 
youth to consult the bent of a boy’s mind in im- 
parting instruction, to abstain from the frequent 
use of the rod, to associate with his pupils in their 
hours of recreation, to lend his countenance to 
their sports and diversions,—in fact, to become unto 
them what Mr. Rarey is to the horse. 

Miss Anna M. N. Young, in Poems (Glasgow, 
Murray & Son) writes gently and gp bo 
sometimes with a petulant spite against “ the 
world,” especially that department of it called 
Fashionable. She dedicates her lyrics to the gold- 
handed autumn, to the lilies, the flowers of virgin 
light, to full-throated birds, to the beams of the 
watery moon, and to other beauties of the earth, 
as well as to sentiments of human love and divine 
devotion. Yearning and imitation, resulting in 
culture and facility, are obvious in these elegant 
and well-intentioned rh .—So far as intention 
is concerned, excellence may be attributed to T'he 
Song of the Cat: a Legend of the Chancery Court. 
In Three Fits; with Notes and Illustrations collected 
for the Rolls Ofice. Edited by a Master out of 
Chancery. (Simpkin, Mars & Co.)—It pro- 
fesses to be a plea for social reforms, and the author 
seems in earnest. Very much in earnest, however, 
must that reader be who studies ‘The Song of the 
Cat’ so intently as to consult the notes in elucida- 
tion of the author's meaning. If allured by the 
title, he will find in the poem neither better nor 
worse than this satire on the practice of quoting 
dead lan in oratory supposed to be liviag. 
The cat is in court, wondering— 


That in the Convocation, with great unction 
Latin adorned the learned clergy’ : 


By quoting Horace galvanised the nations, 

Sending a shock by telegraphic wire 

That made the young ones laugh and men of eld admire. 

The Latin was repeated, clear and slow,— 

“* My Lord! the writ, Qui tam pro domino.” 
—Another satirist, fast and furious, is one who 
signs himself John Bull, and who writes Humbuy 
attacked in Church, Law, Physic, Army, and Navy 
(Mountcastle), a tirade without sequence or per- 
spicuity. It is a gritty mixture of exaggeration 
and platitude. 

An Earnest Exhortation to Christian Unity (Part- 
ridge & Co.) is the title of a bulky volume 
‘‘ affectionately addressed to the members of every 
religious community and denomination, be they 
Hebrew, Christian, or Infidel,” with an Appendix 
containing Bishop Beveridge’s ‘Soliloquy on the 
Immortality of the Soul,’ and the ‘ Divinity of the 
Christian Religion,’ by ‘“‘ The Chief of Sinners.”— 
Messrs. Holyoake have published Zhe Authorized 
Version of the Old Testament Scriptures, Revised, 
Corrected, and Reformed, in one moderate-sized 


his | volume somewhat densely printed in double columns, 


the text being boldly transposed and re-arranged, 
with “reformations.”— Less ambitious and more 
itive publications are:—A Brief Inquiry into 
the Law of England with Respect to Private Confes- 
sion, by Benjamin Shaw, M.A. mtg og 
Sa Question, by Henry Fulton (Chapman), a 
ing, Prosing, and 


Low Latin by the Low-Church being quoted; 
And that the pundits in the House of Lords, ' 
Like Romans, dare by using Roman words, 
Prompt to recall John Bowring to repentance, 
And take Canton by firing off a sentence ;— 
Immane nefas,” to rive asunder 
And scatter sepoys by its classic thunder, — 

| And “segnius irritant animos,” arouse 
Our souls ‘‘instanter,” to fulfil their vows ;-— 

While “‘ feliz prole virum,” onward dare, 
Each man a god, his country’s might to bear ;— 
Nor had Tam learned, how rough, as nutmeg graters, 
Latin becomes, when used by fierce debaters ; 

| Nor that fledged striplings, in their young orations, 
| 
| 
| 
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Puseyiam, with other Peas eas of the Pod, by Feltham 
Burghley (Hope), written with much effort and 


affectation,—and The Religious Difficulty in National 
Bacco, by Benjamin Templar, Master of the 
Model Secular School, Manchester (Simpkin & Co.). 
—Recent circumstances have elicited a large and 
minute t of the Proceedings at a Visitation 
holden in Trinity College, Dublin, on May 24th and 
25th, and June 1st and 3rd, 1858, y mr the Vice 
Chancellor of the University ‘and the Archbi x 

Dublin, with an Appendix, by John Francis W 
LL.D. (Hod mith & Co.).— The Abuse of Cri- 
ticism and po Literary Tribunal — 
bridge & heo's 2 is an against a literary 
—— by a writer who oppsiden himself to have 
been treated.—Mr. Peter Hately Waddell, in 
The Baptism of Letters ; or, the Alphabet before the | and 
Bible (Chapman), a pulpit oration, developes his 
uliar theory with ingenious vehemence. — A 
Pecord of the Patriarchal Age; or, the Proverbs of 
Aphobis, by the Rev. D. I. Heath, M.A. (Long- 
man & Co.) professes to be the first full translation 
of a papyrus, “far the hardest,” peter Heath, 
“‘that has hitherto yielded to m —— It is 
enry 


an interesting fragment.—Mr. 

in The Parodkial System: its Development and Re- 
sults (Skeffington), applies a pulpit discourse to a 
practical end.—We may add a mention of a little, 
social, devotional story, neatly written, Emily in 
her New Place, by the Author of ‘Stories and 
Lessons on the Catechism,’ edited by the Rev. W. 


Jackson, M.A. (Mozley). 
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[ADVERTISEMENT.|}—TO AD 
CROPS. — The AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE and 
GARDENERS’ yy of THIS DAY will contain 


THE ATHENAUM 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 

On Thursday, Mr. Justice Willes and an Eng- 
lish jury, at Guildford, decided a cause which affects 
in a remarkable manner, the very intricate and 
mysterious laws which govern, what is called the 
Freedom of the Press. The cause more imme- 
diately concerns the Atheneum and its readers, but 
the results of the trial concern the whole British 
Press. The facts were these :—On the 8th of Ma 
a report appeared in our columns of the proceed 
ings of the British Archzological Association — met 
one of its 


“ The r of the evening was occupied in the 
Cuming on the Recent Forgeries in Lead. are 
figures reported to have been obtained from the Thames, 

and called Pilgrims’ They are being offered, not 
only in — but throughout the country, and anti- 


og 
Planché had seen a great number, but the 


stated to be not less than 12,000! The mony are proved 


to be of recent a though assuming to belong to 

the fourteenth ce er. Bishops are cqutuned with mitres 

of three distinct fashions, forms known to have been used 

from the twelfth century to later time. The military 
are as absurd as They a to 

have been made in = moulds, the graving 

nails and penknives. have been s in a strong 


acid and smeared os th Thames m 
lamented that there are no legal means of punishing so 
gross an attempt at deception and extortion.” 

To these words, oo were officially forwarded 
to us for publication b the acting Secretaries of 
the Association, a Mr. twood took exception, 
asserting that they applied to him, and were inju- 
rious to his character and interests. Up to the 
moment when his complaint reached the Atheneum 
Office, we had never heard Mr. Eastwood's name, 
and were entirely unaware of his existence. We 
could have had no thought of injuring a person 

ectly unknown to us, and our columns were 
open to Mr. Eastwood had he chosen to defend 
himself against what he conceived to be an attack 
on the part of the Archeological Association. But 
he chose another course. By implication he dis- 
puted the right of the press to report the public 
of a scientific body. An action at law 
was commenced in his name— not the 
learned gentleman whose words were ground 
of complaint, or against the learned body for which 
he was a reporter—but against the Proprietors of 
the Atheneum. The Press was attacked. In the 
interest of literature we felt bound to defend our 
position. 
without liability to action at law on the part of 
any person who might fancy himself hurt, there 
would be an end, not merely of criticism and con- 
troversy, but o rting itself. The trial has not 
merely eetabliahed our right and freed us from 
blame, but has given to the man of letters, and 
indeed to every one who habitually or inciden- 
tally takes part in blic affairs, 
a A hold of his pen. ustice Willes 
observed that it had been laid joe by one of the 
sages of the law that what a man said tly and 
bond fide, in the course of a public discussion in 
matters concerning the public interest, no matter 
even if he spoke rashly, and what he said was not 
true, still, any statement made under such circum- 
stances would not be a libel. It had also been 
equally clearly laid down, said this eminent Jud 
that before any plaintiff could ask redress for a li 1 
he must show distinctly that the libel complained 
of to him, and to no other person. “It 
would be a new doctrine indeed if it were to be held 
that any person who said that all lawyers were 
rogues might be sued by every individual lawyer 
Who will not read these 
observations on the legitimate action of the Press 
with pleasure? They are very much to the point, 
and were very much wanted. They define with a 
breadth and a clearness hitherto unattained the 
limits within which discussion is really free ; and 
we feel less proud at having vindicated our own 
particular right than at having been the means of 
drawing from the Bench an exposition so liberal 
and a decision so conclusive as to the liberty of the 
lish Press. — 


”- account of the trial, which took place at 
Guildford, we borrow from the law report of the 


If such reports could not be printed | grace 


brought to recover damages for a libel 
gee eb that paper on the 8th of May last. 
ed that the statement which 
to a libel was true.—Mr. Edwin 
Hawkins were for the 


plaintiff had for more than twenty Hames 
the business of a dealer in curiosities and antiqui- 
ties, and he brought the present action with a view 
to vindicate his character from a very serious im- 
putation that had been cast upon it so 


course of last year a large 
number of ancient selies were discovered in an ex- 
cavation at Shadwell, and these relics, a great por- 
tion of which turned out to be what were known 
among antiquaries as “ ” signs,” he should 
show without a doubt were perfectly genuine, and 
came into the possession of the plaintiff as aah and 
he paid for them a considerable sum of money. The 
article that was the subject of the present action 
appeared in the Atheneum of the 8th of May, 
in the present year, and it rted to be a 
report of what took place at one of the 
of the British A Association, and it 
represented that the proceedings concluded by 
Mr. Cuming reading a on the subject of the 
‘Recent Forgeries in ; and in that paper 
he stated that certain he wy which were 
represented to be pilgrims’ signs, and to have 
been discovered in the course of an excavation upon 
the banks of the Thames, for the purpose of making 
a new dock, were forgeries, and that Mr. Cuming 
had himself examined 800 of them; that Mr. 
Planché had also seen a great many, and that the 
number of these forged articles in the aggregate 
was supposed to be 12,000. The paper went on 
to state that these articles were entirely counterfeit, 
and that the metal of which they were composed 
appeared to have been rubbed with some strong 
acid to give it the appearance of age, and that they 
had then been smeared with river-mud. The paper 
concluded by expressing a regret that the law would 
not punish parties who were guilty of such a dis- 
ful fraud. The learned counsel said there 
could be no doubt that this article referred to the 
— , although his name was not mentioned, as 
was the only n in possession of such arti- 
cles, and who hilou them from the parties 
who had actually found them at the place that had 
been mentioned. He should call those persons to 
show that these relics of antiquity actually were 
found in the manner stated, and he should also call 
several eminent antiquaries, who would state to 
the jury their opinion that they were genuine 
relics, and that there was consequently no foun- 


dation for the n that they were fraudulent 
imitations got up for the of deceiving and 
imposing upon the public. He then said that the 


against him. 
Eastwood, the plaintiff, was then 
e deposed ‘that he had carried on 
the besiness of a dealer in curiosities and antiqui- 
ties between twenty and twenty-five years, and he 
believed he was one of the best —— of such 
in the United Kingdom. une 1857 a 

Mr Raworde whom he knew as a dealer in anti- 
quities, called upon him and showed him forty 
articles made of lead, which comprised different 
uaries as 


subjects, and were known among an 


He examined them, 


articles of antiquity, Gey gm 
afterw 


an 

kind of 
was 


him, in number amounting to 1,100. He 

told that they had been found by the men who 
were employed ae for the basin of the 
new London Dock, and he went to the spot and 


This was an action of libel. The plaintiff is a 
dealer in antiquities, and the defendants are the 
which charged him with defrauding | public by 

| 
bd. cl. 
el. 
el, 
~ 
Knight's Popular History of England, Vol. 4,8vo.%e. cL 
Macnair’s Christian Sabbath, or Rest in Jesus, 12mo. la swd. 
| | 8vo. el, 
Schedler and Medlock’s Natural Sciences, cr. S8vo. 3a. 6d. cl. 
Scheedler and Medlock’s Physical Sciences, cr. 8vo. : 
ee | plaintiff, in bringing the present action, only 
Bascom's Little Iron W heel. 12 sought to clear his character, and he did not 
ask for vindictive damages, but by the verdict of 
vo 218, the jury to free himself from the serious charge 
Goadby’s Vegetable and Animal Physiology, 8vo. 12. 
Graves's Trials for Religious Liberty. 6d. 
Kent's Commentaries ov American ) Sth edit. 4 vols. 90a, 
Knapp’s Christian Theology, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Laws of the State of New York, 8vo. 14s, 
Morris On Searlet Fever, Svo. 7a. 6d. 
Neligan’s Rome and Its Churches, 19mo, 6d. 
Peabody Christen 
Pearls of lémo. 34 6d. 
Peck’s Central Idea of Christianity, 12mo. 6a. 6d. 
Pendleton's 
oe Order of any Newsvender. A single Copy sent 
on pt of six postage stamps.—Office for Advertisements, 
5, Upper Wellington Street, Covent Garden. umes. 
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were the that had found them 
He paid 


inte 
= 4 


cross-examination, the plaintiff said that at the 
i ppeared he was the only person 
large a number as 800 “ pilgrims’ 
in his possession ; but he said that at one 
so many as 1,100. 
——s ing a large number of the alleged 
valuable articles o iquity, had been placed 
upon the table, and a good deal of amusement 
was created by the i character of 


EE 


ing very much like “ Zamiel.” One of the things 
that was produced appeared sorely to puzzle every 
one. It had something resembling the appearance 
of a chimney-pot, about eight inches long ; but no 
one seemed to be able to give the least guess what 
its original object possibly could have been, and 
Mr. James that possibly it might have 
been the model of some ancient extinguisher. 


dig them up and sell 
should not have been 
a as to i agg phe if the 
been brought to him. He pai 4 
y for the articles as they 

him. He had had dealings with “ 


pepe , he left that 

heeological Society to decide. (Laughter. ) 
William Smith, a rough-looki ung man, who 

described himself as a “ er,” was 


that had been produced, and selling them to the 
curiosity dealers. He then said that the first time 
he found any of the articles in question was in 
June 1857, and he did not find any after March 
new dock at Shad and near awe 
where the swi i lon ound 


the 
them, and used sometimes to give them a shilling 
and a pot of beer for them. 

In cross-examination this witness said that no 
strangers were allowed to go into the docks or 
about the works, and the navvies were not per- 
mitted to take anything out, not even any old 
bones they might find; but still, he said, he 
managed to get access to the place and to pur- 
ound a great many of them himself by raking over 
the earth after om dug out, pole managed 
dock for this p 


his belief that the articles in question were genuine 
relics of antiquity, and that a great many of them 
came under the designation of pilgrims’ si but 
he attributed them to a later date than 16th 
century. It was difficult to say what actual use 
was originally made of such articles, because th 
were a new class altogether, but they were 
evidently connected with some religious proceed- 
ings, and he had no doubt that when the subject 
came to be considered antiquaries would be able 
assign some origin tothem. He added that he 


to 
; | firmly believed them to be genuine, but at t 


he really could not say what they were. en he 
read the article in the Athencewm he had no doubt 
that it referred to the plaintiff and to the “ pil- 
grims’ signs” that were in his i 
Cross-examined.—The pilgrims’ signs” with 
which he was acquainted, and to which he had 
first given that designation, were very different to 
the things now produced. A good many of these 
articles were certainly inconsistent with each 
other, and evidently related to different ages. 


Society of Antiquaries, and who has written several 
works upon the subject of antiquarian researches, 
was the next witness, and he gave similar evidence 
to that of Mr. Smith. He also expressed his opin- 
ion that the articles in question were undoubtedly 
genuine relics. He said he believed they belonged 
to the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, but he could not give any other descrip- 
“leaden 
jects.” 

Cross-examined.—He was unable to give any 
ing to the conclusion that these things 
th or sixteenth century. All 
he could say was the ladies’ reason, he thought so 
because he did think so. (Alaugh.) He wasthen 
asked to look at some of the articles, and to state 


clear edges. 
opinion that these were genuine ancient relics he 
had no facts to ground his opinion upon, but merel 
j from the general appearance of the articles. 
other evidence of a similar kind was then 

given, and this closed the case for the plaintiff. 
Mr. Chambers then submitted to his Lordship 
that there was no case to go to the jury. He con- 
tended, in the first place, that the evidence failed 
to support the case of the plaintiff as laid in the 
declaration, and also that, even su i the 
article in question to be a libel, which however he 
submitted it clearly was not, there was not a tittle 
of evidence to show that it applied to the plaintiff, 


who and that, consequently, there was nothing to go to 


the 
nious arguments to show that at all events 


urpose. 
C. Roach Smith, a Fellow of the Society of | to him 
Antiquaries, was then examined, and he stated | suited 


The Rev. Thomas Hugo, also a Fellow of the | i 


sugges- 
tion. He had bought the articles, no doubt, under 
the impression that they were genuine. 
erm jury then returned a verdict for the defen- 

ts. 


fasts lasting till sundown — flower-shows, races, 
speeches, and club dinners, adieu! 


square blinds 
liant circle, of which you Lesbia, and you Harry, 
were the grace, the fascination and the life, is 
broken up,—as ic poets would say, a star 
shivered, and the shining fragments scattered 
a ! Whither shall we wend? English- 
men light in travel. And we are English. To 


rogueries 
toa Greek. The genius that makes some of our 
countrymen colonists drives us about the world in 
quest of sceneries, sensations and adven- 
tures. of come 
enlarges year . Before us lies a Map of 
Europe, newly edited by Mr. Keith Johnstone and 
published by Mr. Stanford of Charing Cross—a 
work of science as to drawi 


the h i 
South- Railway Company, we may find 
a way to enjoy ourselves for a month or six weeks 


in an of Euro 

excursion. — in grand style is t; as 
posting four-in-hand was pleasant in old 
days when knights of the shire could afford only 
one trip to London in a year; but if the grandson 
of the said knight of the shire likes to see Naples 
or Athens at the cost of Sir ’s horses on the 
great north road, whose dignity is at stake, save his 
own! Here is ing attractive. A month’s 


in first-class carriages 

of steamers. Lesbia delights in Paris and adores 
the Rhine—here then is the very trip for her. She 
can visit, during her month, Namur, Paris, Litge 
Aix i 4 


-la-Chapelle, Pepinster, Cologne, Emmer 
ich, Arnheim, Utrecht, pom boom Haarlem, 
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examimed the soil. opinion of the jury ought to be taken. The plain. 
number of the same tla was really chenyed with » very serious offence 
a and he was desirous to clear his character. 
mid ho wan opinion Unt the 
ar" i was of opinion that the article complai 
Edwards 2961. for these he purchased of him, and of was not a libel in the eye of the law. It had 
he gave the men 50/. for the portion they been laid down by one of the sages of the law that 
were ut together. r. Edw sometimes | what a man said honestly and bond fide in the 
paid him as much as 2/. in a day, and he received | course of a public discussion on matters concerning 
seum, and a gentleman named a 400/. from him altogether during the year. They | the public interest, no matter even if he spoke 
chased a great many of them. He rashly, and what he said was not true, still any 
that pilgrims’ signs was a term that had only re- statement made under such circumstances would } 
not bea libel. It had also been equally clearly 
laid down that before any plaintiff could ask redress hes 
for a libel he must show distinctly that the libel fai 
complained of applied to him, and to no other per- Pas 
son. It would be a new doctrine, indeed, if it were - 
to be held that any person who said that all law- you 
yers were ——. might be sued by every individual or 
lawyer in the kingdom ; and it appeared to him t tré 
that the article now complained of seemed to apply Sw 
to the particular trade of dealing in antiquities no 
than to the plaintiff personally. It appeared the 
and had really been found at the place mentioned. , therefore, that the plaintiff must be non- ail 
In answer to questions put by Mr. Chambers, hei 
Mr. James suggested that his learned friend, Or 
Mr. Chambers, ought to withdraw the plea which of 
alleged that the plaintiff had been guilty of fraud log 
in the transaction. Ps 
Mr. Chambers said it was never intended to the 
impute any fraudulent intention to the plaintiff, Ex 
yo 
the 
some of those t were p ; were all 
warriors and women fashioned out in lead in the 
most rude manner, and in all sorts of attitudes EE 7 
one of them, as the learned Judge observed, look- HOLIDAYS ABROAD. of 
THE Session is over—where shall we take our fo 
rest? No more Parliament, no more Opera, no more 
Crystal Palace, no more Star and Garter. A truce to 
Temple consultations—to Guildhall feasts—to Bel- 
gravian staircases—to hourly teazing telegraphs. 
Adieu all wearisome and darling pleasures. All 
dear flirtations ending in ennui—all musical break- 
Tn anewer to further questions, the paint sad 
that he had heard of such articles as ‘‘ crepundia,” s empty; the club-door is barred by painters and 
or children’s toys, having been found on the banks 
of the river ; but these, he said. were totally dif- 
ferent things, and he believed them to be genuine , 
ancient pilgrims’ signs. 
Mr. W. Edwards, the person from whom the 
plaintiff had purchased the articles in question, 
was then examined, and he stated that he had 
been a dealer in antiquities for twenty years, and 
he considered he was well acquainted with such lakes, to crush through forests, is an enjoyment to 
matters. He purchased the whole of those that us like an endless bath to a Turk, opium dreams 
had been produced of his boys, named Bill and to a Syrian, dinners and drawing-rooms to a Gaul, 
Charley, of whom he had been in the habit of pur- 
chasing such things. “Bill,” he said, was in 
attendance to give evidence, but ‘“‘Charley” had 
got married, and his wife would n’t let him come. 
(A laugh.) He was aware that these young men 
were in the habit of being about the river, and that | whether he did not think that the sharpness of 
they also purchased things that were found by | their edges and their fresh appearance did not indi- 
excavators in the soil. They brought these arti- | cate that they could not have been in the ground 
cles to him eight and ten at a time, from June | for three centuries; but he replied that he was of 
1857 to June 1858, and he paid them altogether opinion that they did not, and he said he believed | 4 work of Art as to clearness and beauty—and by 
2000. it was possible for a piece of metal to be in the 
In cross-examination this witness said that he | ground for many centuries, and still present sharp, 
might have sold old coins to navigators, but he did 
not know what they did with them, and he had not 
the least idea that they ever buried them in order 
but he had 
not t with Charley quite so long. (A laugh. 
He was unable to eee aitunae rtanene , tour for a trifle under seven pounds, all the way 
in the habit of seeking for articles such as those the 
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Surely a good route, along a region 

positively alive with romance, art, —— and 
ition. Suppose Lesbia prefers Switzerland. 
oy ore are now issued in London direct to Bale, 
and available for seven days of journey. The dis- 
tance may be done—including bed and breakfast 
in Paris—in thirty-seven hours. You breakfast in 
London to-day, sleep in Paris, and dine (a little 
late) next day in Switzerland. At Bale you have 
your choice of roads thro the alps and lakes; 
to Zurich by rail, and thence by steamer to 
Horgen (whence an omnibus carries you over the 


Leyden, La Haye, Rotterdam, Dordrecht, Antwerp 
and Brussels. 


mountains to Zug, a steamer to Immensee, an 
another omnibus past Tell’s Chapel to one of the 
heads of Lake Lucerne), and higher up Zurich’s 
fair waters towards Wallenstadt and the Spliigen 
Pass—now, take it all in all, the most convenient 

for the descent on Milan and Bergamo; or 
rail direct from Bale to Lucerne 
or Solothurm or e, fares anywhere a trifle, and 
transit done in no time. These make 
Switzerland seem as small as it w. e line is 
now complete from Zurich to Coire at the foot of 
the great Spliigen Pass. The distance is seven hours 
—the fare about 10s. Four-and-twenty hours more 
bring you to Como, two hours more to Milan. 
Or you may enter Switzerland at Geneva instead 
of e line being now complete from Bou- 
logne to Lake Leman ; the time of transit from 
Paris to Geneva being reduced to fifteen hours, and 
the fares by second class to about two pounds 
English. Sixty shillings, therefore, will carry you 
by way of Dieppe from London to Geneva, landing 


pass 
you may push b 


*. you at the Hotel des Bergues on the evening of 


the second day. From this point Switzerland lies 
all before you where to choose—on one side 
Lausanne and the northern roads to Freiburg, 
Berne and Lucerne, with the Righi, the lakes 
of Zug and Zurich, and the two banks of the Rhine 
for return, occupying a delightful week if the 
tourist chooses to sleep at Lausanne, Freiburg, 
Berne, Lucerne, Zurich and Bale, pulling up for 
his seventh bed at Freiburg in the Breisgau, a 
town better worth his time than Stutgard or 
Carlsruhe: on the other the Savoy valleys, 
leading to Chamounix and the foot of Mont 
Blanc, or to Martigny, the Simplon, and the 
Italian waters of Arona and Bellinzona,—each 
a journey full of interest, and appealing to the 
imagination for superiority, as one prefers glaciers 
to vineyards or vineyards to glaciers. Arona, the 
chief Sardinian town on Lago Maggiore 
without much fati from Geneva by travellers 
sleeping at Domo d’Ossola on the second night. 
It is pleasant to wake in a morning and feel 
that Italy lies in the valley at your feet. It is 
pretty to see the white water ing down the 
rocky road, and to reflect that in a few hours it 
will rush past the Borromean Isles and eventually 
sweep down the Po to the Lagoons. — Mem. 
Unless your life is well insured, and your death 
would be advantageous to your friends, avoid 
sleeping at Martigny. Even while you wait there 
in sy night, the three or four aod required 
by your Swiss drivers for c ing horses, wrap a 


' veil round Lesbia’s mouth, walk about and—smoke ! 


A more rapid, if not more agreeable, way into 
Italy is over Mont Cenis. By the new Victor- 
Emmanuel line the distance from Lyons to Turin 
(or from Geneva to Turin) is reduced to four- 
and-twenty hours. The fare from Paris to Turin 
is under seventy shillings. At Turin the 


plea- 
sure-seeker has a wondrous choice of object,— | *°°P 
li ti a 


Genoa within six hours, in one — in- 
cluding ae 
Genoa, whence one may sail for , Naples, 

ta, and generally, according to one’s fancy, 
ovara way, an iore at the 
with the guest Lembesty linc 
a few miles from Novara,—taking Milan, Brescia, 
Lago di Guarda, Verona, and learned Padua on 
the way to Venice. By this road a rapid traveller 
may reach Venice, without eng 
the fifth day from London, sleeping at Paris, 


Geneva, 
entrance into Venice is by sea from Trieste, wi 


Illyrian Alps and magnificent 


is reached | Part 


vistas of the islands of the Lagoon, —a journey 
which may now be made in about the same period 
of time over the Belgian and German lines, through 
Dresden, Prague, and Vienna, and by the Austrian 
Lloyd's steamers, though at a somewhat increased 
charge. Allow, say, a couple of — extra for 
the pleasure of seeing the Alpen Horn at Glognitz 


and the caves of Adelsberg, instead of the pass | known 


of Mont Cenis and the Cathedral at Milan. London 
to Venice may be done, second class, by way of 


Turin, for about six pounds, English money. . 


haps, after all, we may take our holiday in less ci 


civilized What says Lesbia to the Guadal- | 


parts. 
d | quivir and the Sierra Nevada ! | 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Florence, July 29. 

CERTALN reports just now current in the liberal 
circles of Florence form a painful postscript to the 
account I so lately sent to the Atheneum of the 
triumphant reception given to the illustrious vete- 
ran poet, Niccolini, at the ‘Teatro Nuovo,” on the 
occasion of the representation of his ‘Medea.’ A 
number of ill-omened hints have been industriously 
whispered about during the last few years, by two 
or three of those _ by family circumstances 
around the poet. ese hints, illustrated by go 
store of dismal head-shaking and significant 
up of hands, implied the lamentable and complete 
breakdown of his noble intellect, and — total 
incapacity for literary exertion, nay, even for any 
yee «naan whatever. But these stories have 
been generally valued at their worth in Florence. 

Meanwhile, the soi-disant friends and friends’ 
friends, who scented trouble in the closing volumes 
of ‘The History of the House of Suabia,’ on which 
Niccolini has been so long engaged, were thrown 
into a very ague-fit of prophetical terror, it is 
reported, by the ex enormities of his ‘ Col- 
lana,’ or necklace of political sonnets,—a work 
begun at the close of 1848, to which every day is 
said to have added a link, till the entire collection 
would have formed a very notably tough and 
knotty halter for the throat of political misrule. — 

I say would have formed, because, if rumour is 
to be trusted, the ‘Collana’ exists no longer; at 
least, in a collective shape; though, probably 
enough, the fear of such a catastrophe “creeps 
out” prematurely in the report of its fulfilment. 

Thus much, however, seems to be tolerably 
certain; that the whole retrograde and Jesuit 
y—sworn enemies, of course, to the Author of 
the ‘Arnaldo’—are busily surrounding his de- 
clining days with their mildest expostulations and 
tenderest persuasions, in order to obtain from him 
a recantation of his eighty years’ consistent politi- 
cal creed, and to urge him to a filial return to the 
closest embrace of Santa Madre Chiesa. 

The poet's really failing health and great 
prick on laudable efforts to a fever heat of 
activity, which too surely threatens the existence 
of a valuable mass of unpublished MSS., the 
result of his still-enduring intellectual labours. 

Under these circumstances, the Florentine friends 
of the liberal cause are naturally and laudably 


the obituary of Italy’s great, true, earnest 
men, those who now honour and admire him on 


ex some day to adorn the columns of such 
journals as the Giglio and the Ciwita Cattolica. 
Tu. T 
Naples, 31. 

A man has ceased to live, and the 


really knew how great a man he was, and how 
many works he has left incomplete, will say that 
his death is a real misfortune a ae 
Italy, but Europe will lament. Carlo Troya 


distinguished and 
unfortunate men in their attempts to establish 
the Constitution of 1848. It was a crime which, 
though sanctioned by royalty, royalty could 
never ; and Carlo a has passed the 
interval between that time and this in li 
engagements. The precautions taken at the funeral 
show what the Government of Naples most dread 
— Science, Literature, Virtue. 
prohibited from approaching 


the Ministers, followed the deceased, and four 
inspectors of police with their ive patrel, 
surrounded the body. At the church it was 
received by the Luca Grimaldi, ex-Pre- 
sident of Ministers, Caselli, Attorney-General of 
the Criminal Court, and a commissary of police 
with thirty policemen. Ten learned bodies of 
which Troya was a member wished to accompany 
the deceased, but it was prohibited by the police. 
The funeral ceremony over, the people were dis- 
missed, no one being permitted to be present at the 
interment, and he who had instructed and delighted 
many, and was held in honour by all Italy, was 
lowered into the grave without one word of eulo- 
gium. Had he been a man who had thriven by 
flattery and corruption he would have been hon- 
oured with almost royal obsequies. But it is his 
truest praise that, in Naples, policemena panied 
him to the grave, and not a word was said. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Our first article of last week drew attention once 
more to the t series of works illustrative of the 
history of land in progress of publication 
by order of the Government. Eight vole are 
now out. Several others are in the press and 
may be shortly expected. By the courtesy of the 
Master of the Rolls we are able to announce the 
following as in the press :—‘ Chronicon Monasterii 
de Abingdon,’ Vol. II., edited by the Rev. J. Ste- 
venson,—‘ The Represser of over much Blaming of 
the Clergy, by Reginald Pecock, sometime Bis 
of Chichester,’ edited by C. Babington,—‘ Ricardi 
de Cirencestria 5S Historiale de Gestis 
Regum Anglis (a.p. 447—1066),’ edited by J. E. 


age |B. Mayor,—‘ Memorials of King Henry the 


Seventh; Bernardi Andrew Tholosatis de Vita 
Regis Henrici imi Historia ; necnon alia que- 


Henrici Quinti. 3. i Liber Metricus de 

Henrico V.,’ edited by C. A. Cole, Esq.,—‘ Me- 

moriales Londonienses ; scilicet Liber Albus necnon 

Liber Custumarum in archivis Guyhalde asservati,’ 

edited by H. T. Riley, Esq.,—‘ Eulogium (His- 
i Chronicon ab Orbe 


of Hector Boece, Stewart, Vols. II. 
and III.,’ edited by W. B. Turnbull, Esq.,—‘ The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ edited by B. Thorpe, ™ 
—‘Le Livere de Reis de Brittanie,’ edi 
Glover; and last, yet most important of 
historical writer, a ‘ Descriptive 
Manuscripts ing to the Early History of Great 
. Duffes Hardy, Esq. 
these works, all of which ought to be published within 
a year from this date if not earlier, the following 
works are in the of editorial 

‘ Bartholomei de Cotton, Monachi 

Historia Anglicana (4.D. 449—1295),’ edited 


17] 
8 acquainted with the grandeur of his intellect would 
. have said on conversing with him that he was one of 
7 the best and the most amiable of men. Those who 
| 
principally by his ‘ History of the Middle 
Ages. He was, however, a copious writer. Nor 
was he less distinguished as a politician, and 
_Neapolitans will not forget his name as asso- 
| 
. _ the body lay, and guards were placed to see the 
order carried out. Friars, monks, one servant, 
and the i of his brother, the President of 
| 
am eundem fhegem spectantia, edite DY d. 
Gairdner, Esq.,—‘ Memorials of Henry the Fifth, 
1. Vita Henrici Quinti, Roberto Redmanno auc- 
tore. 2. Versus Rhythmici in laudem Regis 
anxious to forewarn (and so forearm) the rary 
world of what is but too likely to happen. Thus, | 
whenever the time shall come—(be it yet far off !) | 
) side of the Alps will be the less ready to | dit, usque ad Annum Domini 1366; a Monacho 
t some wondrous tale of his politico-religious quien Malmesbiriensi exaratum, Vol. I.,’ edited 
ion in articulo morta, such as may be by F. S. Haydon, Esq.,—‘ The Buik of the Croniclis 
of Scotland ; or a Metrical Version of the Histo 
Government of Naples could not-appreciate a man 
whom Europe knows and honours, still let him not 
pass away in silence. Carlo Troya died on Wed- 
nesday the 28th inst., after long and painful suffer- 
ing, » mad by the hope which had comforted his 
leng and chequered life. ‘“ Firm in his resolution, 
never discouraged,” says a friend, “he waited for 
death without desiring or fearing it. He had 
ing Views Of the arrived at his 74th year. Those who were not 
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H. R. Luard,—‘ Historia Minor Matthzi Paris,’ 
edited by Sir F. Madden,—‘Chronica Johannis de 
Oxenedes,’ edited by Sir H. Ellis,—‘ Recueil des 
Croniques et anchiennes de la 
taigne & present nomme eterre, par Je e 
Waurin,’ edited by W. Hardy, Esq.,—‘The Wars 
of the Danes in Ireland; written in the Irish Lan- 
guage,’ edited by the Rev. Dr. Todd,—‘ The Brut 

Tywysogion, or the Chronicle of the Princes of 
Wales, and the Annales Cambrie,’ edited by the 
Rev. J. Williams,—The ‘Opus Tertium’ and 
‘Opus Minus’ of R Bacon, edited by the Rev. 
J. S. Brewer,—‘ A Collection of Political Poems 
from the Accession of Edward III. to the Reign 
of Henry VIIL.,’ edited by T. Wright, Esq.,—and 
‘A Collection of Royal and Historical Letters 
during the Reigns of Henry IV., H V., and 
Henry VI.,’ edited by the Rev. F. C. Hingeston. 
Here is goodly work in able hands. 

We hear that, at last, the public are likely to 
obtain copies of Raffaelle’s Cartoons, more accurate 
than Holloway’s or Burnet’s engravings. The de- 

rtment of Science and Art has determined to 
_them photographed, and Mr. Thurston 
Thompson, Photographer to the department, is 
now at work at Hampton Court successfully. The 
photographs are to be used as prizes for schools 
of Art, and will also be published for the benefit 
of the public. 

Despite wind and rain, the Atlantic line seems 
to have been laid down in the bed of the ocean. 
The Agamemnon is at Valentia, the Niagara at 
Newfoundland, and the signals between the vessels 
work freely. Every one will rejoice at this success. 
We trust that no mishap may come to snatch from 
us at the last hour the fruits of our enterprise and 


science. 
News record the death of Alexis Soyer, 
the ex-c of the Reform Club. As a writer of 


books on food and cookery-—of ‘The Gastronomic 
Regenerator,’ the ‘Pantropheon, or History of 
Food,’ the ‘ Shilling Cookery,’ and the ‘ Culinary 
Campaign,’—he may fairly claim a word of notice 
from a literary chronicler. 

Mr. Faed and Mr. Solomon have each addressed 
us on the comments e on thei 
Lord Lyndhurst in the House of Lords last week. 
Mr. Faed corrects a slight detail in our statement 
of his case; and both the writers protest very fairly 


ainst their practice being held up as an example 
of artistic or professional impropriety. Mr. Faed 
writes :-— 


“ Cavendish Road, St. John’s Wood, Aug. 3. 

**T am much indebted to you for your remarks, 
in the Atheneum of the 31st ult., in reference to 
my picture of ‘Home and the Homeless,’ men- 
tioned in Lord Lyndhurst’s recent speech upon 
the Law of Copyright. But there are some in- 
accuracies in your statement of the facts, to which 
I am sure you will permit me to call your atten- 
tion. The picture was not painted by me in 
—— ; but the one seen at Manchester (referred 
to by his Lordship) was the original sketch, which, 
after the sale of the original, I had worked up, 
finished, and sold to another person, according to 
a practice which is of usual, almost undeviating, 
occurrence. I beg to add, that there was no 
guarantee given by me to the purchaser of the 
original picture that it should not be copied, and, 
therefore, had I made and sold a copy of it, I 
should have invaded no ‘ understanding’ to that 
effect. But I have not made and sold a copy ; for, 
in working up and finishing my original sketch, I 
so altered it in every detail of light and shadow, 
choice and contrast of colour, thé character and 
form of objects, and in other important details, 
that, no two pictures could 
be more unlike other. And, in fact, with the 
exception of the two following subjects, ‘Sir W. 
Scott and his Friends’ and ‘The Fair Maid of 
Perth’ (and even in these instances the resem- 
blances are slight and the pictures small), I can 
confidently say, that I have never made copies of 
any of my works; for, although I have always felt 
that I could have done so if I chose, and have 
never pledged myself on the subject when I have 
sold a picture, my desire has always been to turn 
my attention to fresh subjects instead of to copy 


their transactions by | C 


old ones, however profitable the opposite course 
might have been to me.—I am, &c., 


“THomas FarEp.” 
—Mr. Solomon writes :— 
**18, Gower Street, Bedford Square, Aug. 3. 
“Permit me to explain the circumstances con- 
nected with the sale of my picture, ‘The Second 
Class,’ mentioned in your paper of the 3lst ult. 
The picture was sold by me, not toa noble Mar- 
quis, but to a well-known publisher, who, at the 
time of (from the easel), commissioned 
me to paint for him a duplicate. The only reason 
why I recur to a subject the general bearing of 
which is so satisfactorily explained in your paper 
is lest it might be erroneously inferred that the 
picture was from me by the noble Mar- 
quis alluded to,—and purchased, too, under the 
false impression that it was unique. 
**T have, &c., A. SoLomon.” 
Can anybody tell the meaning of a paragraph in 
the newspapers which represents a gentleman 
(whose name we abstain from writing) as going to 
St.-Cloud in the name of the Committee of the 
Actors’ College? The gentleman, we read, has been 
received by the Emperor. Who sent him over? 
What are his instructions? Is he charged to tender 
the respectful homage of English letters and Eng- 
lish dramatic art to France? Is he sent to beg 
money? Is he sent to obtain permission for us to 


our own money !—or is he sent merely because it is 
a fashion of the hour for even greater corporations 
than the Committee of the Actors’ College to kiss 
the boots and seek the approbation of the French 
potentate 

Mr. Singer's collection of autograph letters and 
manuscripts was sold by Messrs. Sotheby & Wil- 
kinson, on Tuesday, at high prices. The following 
are among the more curious articles :— Dryden, the 
poet, to Mrs. Stewart, of Cotterstock, a very inter- 
esting letter, printed by Malone in his edition of 
Dryden, 10/.,—another letter from the same to 
Dr. Busby, 7/.,—Dr. Goldsmith to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, 8/. 5s.,—Dr. Johnson to Lady South- 
well, a letter of condolence on the loss of her hus- 
band, 5/. 15s.,— Mary Queen of Scots to the 

ardinal of Lorraine, chiefly in cipher, 11/. 15s.,— 
Signature of John Milton, the poet, on the con- 
veyance of a bond for 400/., 197. 19s., bought by 
Mr. Monckton Milnes.—Letter from Nell Gwynne 
to Mr. Laurence Hyde, very characteristic and 
interesting, and from which the following quota- 
tion may be given:—‘‘ Now lets talk of State 
Affaires, for we never caried things so cunningly 
as now, for we dont know whether we shall have 
peice or war; but I am for war, and for no other 
reason but that you may come home,” 13/.— 
Among the manuscripts may be mentioned, Glos- 
sarium Anglicum in tota Biblia Sacra, of the four- 
teenth century, 28/.,—Troilus and Creseid, with 
y® Comments of Sir Fra. Kynaston, 27/. 10s.,— 
Speculum Vitz, the Myrrour of Life, a beautifully 
written manuscript, formerly in the library of the 
Fermors, 84/.,—another manuscript bearing the 
same title, 31/.,— Vite Sanctorum, an early manu- 
script, 26/.,—Lectionarium, continens Epistolas et 
Evangelias, a very beautiful manuscript of the 
eleventh or twelfth century, 190/. The day’s sale 
produced nearly 9001. 

By a French official return of railway accidents 
in that country it appears that between the 7th of 
September 1835 and the 3lst of December 1856, 
the number of railway passengers in France was 
224,345,769. Of these, 1,979 were injured and 
999 killed—in all 2,978. Of this number 1,134-— 
—334 killed and 800 wounded—arose from defects 
in the working of the railways; while 1,844—665 
killed and 1,179 wounded—arose from individual 
carelessness. Excluding the railway officials, the 
number of passengers killed by the working of 
the trains was only 111. 

Bad embroidery and beadledom may between 
them play strange tricks with a party of pleasure, 
as the gentlemen of Louvain know, if the papers 
tell true. The other day at “the Procession des 
Miracles” at it appears that a society, 

Belgian 


probably musical, presented itself, in 
fashion, to swell the procession with its ensign. 


This had the same effect on the police as the well- 


erect a school and an almshouse in Berkshire with | posed 


e 


amphitheatre. was red; it was sur. 
mounted with a truculent, bearded, gilt head, look. 
ing perilously sinister,—and the legend was thought 
to be “Orsini.” Louvain was taken up wholesale, 
withdrawn from the show, and set apart for ex. 
amination. It proved that the innocent and musi- 
cal gentlemen of the town had wished to put them. 
selves under the banner of an Italian: but that 
Italian (represented awkwardly in the whiskered 
bust) turned out to be not the prison-breaker and 
conspirator, but one who had nothing more to do 
with rebellion than by composing ‘ Guillaume Tell’ 
—Signor Rossini ! 

A calm and sagacious paper on the mg ow | 
Fund appears in the current number of the Nort 
British Review, pronouncing very distinctly in 
favour of the reform. We may, perhaps, return 
to one or two points suggested by the article; but, 
in the mean time, we place the writer’s summary of 
his investigation before our readers. ‘“‘The Society,” 
he says, ‘as we have shown, had but a struggling 
life in Williams's days, and had not obtained its 
formal charter of incorporation when he died; but 
his known intentions were so far remembered and 

, that the establishment of ‘a hall or col- 
lege’ is one of the objects for which the Committee 
are empowered in the charter itself. Williams, 
however, it should be borne in mind, never pro- 
taking a house out of the sums subscribed 
and bequeathéd for the ‘relief of learning and 
genius.” The Fund, he said, would be better for 
a house, but it must be obtained, if at all, ‘ without 
expense.” He asked the ‘Prince of Wales’ to 
‘bestow on it a 9 of abode’; but, until he 
obtained it, he held his meetings, as the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Fund and other Societies now 
do, in a room hired for the occasion. The 
Reformers, however, did not venture to recommend 
the giving ‘up of the house which the Committee 
had so resolutely defended, but merely suggested 
that it should be made at no additional expense 
useful to literature and learning in some way. 
The proposed, in fact, to carry out the details of 
Williams iams’s plan, and recommended the Committee 
so to do; but the tide of reform suddenly turned, 
and the Committee at the next meeting refused to 
adopt the suggestions. , The sudden change in the 
Committee's determination evidently received a 
strong support from their more aristocratic mem- 
bers, who seem to have taken offence at the 
Reformers’ recommendation to remove them in 
favour of age more closely connected with lite- 
rature. e Reformers, however, appear only to 
_ objected to Lords who were not men of letters, 

eir proposed house-list comprising Earl Stanhope, 
the Earl of Ellesmere, Lord John Russell, Lord 
Carlisle, the Marquis of Normanby, and others. 
We are decidedly of opinion that every member of 
the Committee should be a man of letters. ‘Com- 
mon charities,’ as Franklin remarked upon the first 
roposal of the Society, ‘spring from common 
eelings. A Committee composed 
will best judge of the troubles of their brethren; 


and, what is of still more importance, will, pro- . 


bably, have the best knowledge, or the means of 
obtaining the best knowledge, of the claimants 
themselves. Such a Committee would hardly think 
of pleading, as this present Committee have done, 
that the men of ‘learning and genius’ whom they 
relieved were so little known to them that a large 
portion of the Society’s annual revenue was con- 
sumed in merely inquiring into and verifying 
claims. We have treated this subject at greater 
— than the interests directly involved would, 
pe , warrant, because it appears to us to yield 
an instructive chapter on benevolent committees. 
We agree with Mr. Dickens and his party in 

inking that it forms ‘a remarkable instance of 
the condition into which good-enough men will 
often lapse when they get behind a large table.’ 
We cannot, however, believe that improvement 
can be much longer resisted.” 


- — 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of eek Ancient Masters and deceased 
Artists, is OPEN DAILY from ‘Ten to Six, and WILL CLOSE 
logue, 6d. the of NICOL 
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NHEUR’S NEW PICTURES. ‘LANDAIS PEA- ; 

at 168 Bond Street.— | 


0 at the German Galler? 
Admission, 1s. Open from Nine till Six. 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Patron—H.RH. | 
CONSORT. —NEW DISSOLVING | 
View of CHERBOURG, its DOCKS, FORTIFICATIONS oc 
cemm neing picturesque TRIP THROUGH FRANCE. 
CHEMISTRY te mysteries upravelied.—DO- 
EMONSTRATIONS of INVENTIONS. 

ING BELLS elucidated.— 


Miss Freemay. — D 
Prisciples of DIVING an 

HY DRO-OXYGEN MICROSCOPE, with 
ANNUAL SUBBCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 


a DIVI> 
OPE, with its aquatic monsters.— 


Haym 
Lectures by Dr. Kabn at Three, and by Dr. Se 
Eight om ant Pathologs (vise Programmes). 
y+ Nine Lectures on the Philosophy of 
Marri ge. &c., sent post free direct from the Author on the receipt 
of twelve stamps. 


SCIENCE 
STATISTICS. 


Criminal Returns for 1857. (Her Majesty’s Sta- | 


tionery Office.) 


Txr criminal returns for the past year are more | 
than usually interesting, for they include in a very | 
nearly perfect form the police statistics of England | 


and Wales. Formerly the returns showed only | 


the number of commitments ; in future all judicial 
statistics will be given. 


The police returns for 1857, which it must be | 


remembered are unavoidably incomplete, give the 
following results of summary ure ;— Number 
of persons proceeded 
291,030; females, 78,203. Disch 
98,795 males; 36,679 females. Convicted, 192,235 
males; 41,524 females. Here we have a total of 
233,759 persons convicted and punished by sum.- | 
mary procedure,—while the commitments for trial | 
during 1857 amounted to only 20,269.—The police | 
returns of eg convictions present some inter- | 
esting results. 

characters of the persons who came into their 
custody :— 


Proceeded 
against 
Sammeril y. 


Proceeded 


FP. 
...| 5,005/1,428 13,551 3,118 
— |2,484 — 21,798 
718| 165, 13,554 4,833 
1,245, 34,228 5,447) 46,804 


5,884 
4,905 1,621 
Previous good Cha- | 


$13} 75 

4,958 13,398) 126,565 
6,524 | 


inst summarily: males, | 


he following table shows the | 


2,082 117,733 27,988) 154,327 
Total ...... 23, 402 8,629 


291,030 78,203] 401, 264 
: Upon the above large data it appears that of | 
roceed 


were either unknown or were not ascertained. 

Another interesting return is that of the findings 
of coroners’ juries during 1857. Coroners’ inquests 
were held on 13,941 males and 6,216 females— 
making a total of 20,157. Of these, 184 were 
brought in murder; 187 manslaughter; 6 justifi- 
able homicide; 1,349 suicide; 8,930 accidental 
injuries, causes unknown; 2,949 found 

; 323 excessive drinking; 143 disease, aggra- 

vated by neglect ; 167 want, cold, and exposure ; 
and 5,682 o causes. The above numbers prove 
a decrease of 2,064 inquests, 9°4 per cent. on the 
previous year, with which alone the means of com- 
parison exist, as the returns were then compiled 
for the first time. The diminution is attributed to 
the greater control which the Quarter Sessions have 
recently exercised in the disallowance of the costs 
of inquests which the Court deem to have been un- 
necessarily held. The periods of life of the 
upon whom the inquests were held, distinguishi 
the infant, the adult, and the aged and infirm, were 
—infants, 7 years and under, 5,496; under 16 and 
above 7, 1,716; 16 and under 60 years, 9,731; 
above 60 years, 3,214. The total costs of the 
inquests in 1857 were 61,541/. 11s. 7d., giving an 
average of 3/. 1s, Ojd. for each inquest. 


The commitments for trial in 1857 happily main- 
tain the largely diminished numbers which followed 
the passing of the Criminal Justice Act of 1855. 
But on comparing the commitments of 1857 with 
1856, there is, nevertheless, an increase of 832 


commitments, or 4°3 per cent. Here are the 
9. | returns for the past 10 years :— 

1848 .... 30,349 ‘1853 
1849 .... 27,816 1854 .... 20,3650 
1850 . 26,813 1855 .... 2,972 
1851 .... 27,960 1856 19,437 
1852 . 27,510 1857 20, 269 

140,448 122,004 


The increase in 1857 has extended over 32 coun- 
ties, principally in the great seats of manufacture 
and trade. In the agricultural counties, the results 
are more mixed. Of the eastern counties, there is 
an increase in Lincoln, Norfolk, and Suffolk; a 
small decrease in Essex, and in the midland coun- 
ties of Northampton, Bedford, Oxford, and Bucks, 
as also in Sussex, Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset; but 
there is an increase in Hants. In the metropolis, 
where any change ing the working population 
is not so immediately felt, the decrease shown in 
Middlesex during the two previous years still 
continues, but not to the same extent,—while in 
Surrey and Kent, a large proportion of the popula- 
tion of which is located in and on the boundaries 
of the metropolis, the commitments increased. In 
Wales there is an increase in seven counties, which 
is more marked in Glamorganshire ; of the border 


counties an increase is shown in Monmouth and 
| Hereford, which is very large in the former, but a 


decrease took 


considerable place in Shropshire. 


arged by justices, The following table shows the results of the 20,269 


commitments in 1857 :— 


Not prosecuted, and admitted 135 

No bills found against a ne ,004 

Not guilty on trial 
Acquitted and discharged -——— 4,927 

Acquitted on the ground of insanity a 19 

Found insane od 16 

Detained as insane 

Sentenced to death .. 54 

rtation 110 

pe servitude .. 2,473 

nment 12,507 

ae w fine, &c. 163 
——— 15,307 


Total committed . 20,269 


| 
| 


| 


five years between that age and 21 years the pro- 


rtion is doubled, being 26°9 per cent. But the 
t proportion of women is found between the 
ages of 21 and 30 years, when it reaches 29°9 


cent. In the whole of the remaining period of life, 
30 years and above, the proportion falls to 28-3 
cent. In instruction, too, women are found to 


be behind the men: 18°8 per cent. only of those 
who can read and write well are females, while 
30°7 per cent. could neither read nor write. 

Under the head of “ Prisons,” we find that the 
prisons last year were able to contain 26,022 
prisoners, while the greatest number in ‘them at 
any time was 23,639, the we | average being 


19,009. The punishment infli on the prisoners 
was as follows :— 

Males. Females. Total. 
Irons or handcuffs ...... s4 109 
Solitary or dark cells 12,758 2,144 14,902 
Stoppage of diet ........ 38,740 6,503 45,333 
Other punishment ...... 2,045 156 2,201 
53,806 8,918 62,7382 


The total cost of the prisons last year was 
447,004/. 16s. 8d.—which gives as the average 
annual cost of each prisoner 23/. 10s. 3d. This 
excludes the Government prisons, in which the total 
average annual charge per prisoner was 33/. 11s. 
4d. This greater charge arises chiefly from the 
higher scale of remuneration to the officers, and 
on the dietary and allowances to convicts, which 
are nearly double the average in the local prisons. 

The unprotected and extremely helpless state of 
the young children committed, led to the establish- 
ment of Reformatories, which seem, on the whole, 
to be working well. These schools, which combine 
a new form of treatment for juvenile offenders, 
were established for the purpose of giving legal 
custody to their directors and superintendents over 
persons committed within the age of 16 years for 
any period not less than 2 years nor more than 5 


35 years. The number of these schools continues to 


increase. They now amount to 40, 12 having 
been added in the last year. The expenses of this 
class of prisoners are defrayed from the public 
revenues at a fixed allowance of 7s. per head weekly. 
They amounted for the year ending the 27th of 
September 1857 to 20,6411. 2., of which 221/. 7s. 


The tions last all fi urder, | 10d. was recovered from the parents or step- ts 
under the provisions of the Reformatory Schools 


Of the 20 persons convicted of this crime 13 were Aad 


executed, all of whom were men. 
The statistics of the ages of those committed in 
1857 exhibit a marked decrease of commitments 


under 16 years of age. The following table shows | 
the countries where those committed were born :— | 


Proportion 
Birthplace. Males. |Females. Total. per Cent. 
England .......... 72,741 | 24,313 | 97,054 778 
1,942 961 2,903 23 
1,617 782 | 2,390 19 
Diekeecces 11,105 | 6,962 | 18,067 14°5 
Colonies and East 

543 109 652 05 
Foreign Countries| 1,842 174 2,016 16 
ned 1,287 445 1,732 14 
Total...... 91,077 | 33,746 124,823 100°0 

—The degree of instruction was, as usual, extremely 


small: only 5°1 per cent. of those committed last 
year were able to read and write well. The pro- 
portion was as follows :—neither read nor write, 
35°5 per cent.; read and write imperfectly, 58°0; 
read and write well, 5-1; superior instruction, 0°3; 
e annual increasing proportion o emale 
commitments is a painful feature of the returns, 
and is a discouraging sign among some evidences 
of improvement which the returns present. Of 
the commitments for trial in 1857, the proportion 
of females was 21°0 per cent.; of the 
convictions, 28°3 per cent.; of the total commit- 
ments, 24°3 per cent. But the females form a 
vey much larger proportion of the re-commitments, 
prove the 
female reformation, after the taint of commitment 
to prison. With regard to age it appears that 
crime does not begin so early among women as 
. of age the proportion 
of females to males is 13°4 per cent. only. In the 


The total numbers committed to Reforma- 
tories during the last four years were :—23, 176, 


| 534 and 1,119. 


difficulties in the way of | crime 


Under the head of “‘ Criminal Lunatics,” whose 
commitments are now included in the general 
** Judicial Statistics,” we find that at the com- 
mencement of the past year, 586 were under de- 
tention, and 131 were committed during the year. 
The total cost of this class of prisoners in the year 
was 19,8361. 9s. 6d., of which only 1,541/. 14s. 2d. 
was defrayed from the funds of the lunatics or by 
their friends. 

The returns for the past year mark a most im- 
portant change. Transportation, which has been 
in operation since the act of parliament of 18 Car. 2, 
and which authorized Judges either to execute, or 
to transport for life to America the moss-troopers 
of Cumberland or Westmoreland, was abolished in 
1857; for although the power to remove convicts to 
the penal colonies is reserved, and is icable to 
all those sentenced to 1 servitude, it does not 
seem probable that it will be exercised unless in 
very exceptional cases. For several years the num- 
bers transported to Australia averaged about 
4,000; last year they amounted to 461. In 1856, 
2,915 convicts were discharged on tickets-of-leave; 
last year the number was reduced to 933; of these, 
926 were discharged from the government prisons, 
and 7 women from local prisons. 

The organization of the police force throughout 
the kingdom, which was only established in several 
counties towards the middle of last year, has doubt- 
less been the means of detecting a amount of 
ime. The total cost of the police force in 1857 
was 1,265,579l. 18s. The total establishment of 

t paid police was 19,187, of which 6,635 
were metropolitan and city of London. 
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‘THE FIRST KENT ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY AT 
CANTERBURY. 


THE wealthy, productive and venerable county 
of Kent, ing two cathedrals, and including 
St. Augustine’s Priory, St. Martin’s, the earliest 
ecclesiastic foundation in England, the oldest Ro- 
man castle, the broad battle-field of some of the 
severest contests with the Danes, a yet-existing 
Quintain, and the shore upon which the great 
Julius himself landed, has until recently been desti- 
tute of any organized body to collect and record its 
- archeological features and chronicle discoveries. 

- Within the last few months a Kentish Archzologi- 
cal Society has been established, and held its first 
annual general meeting in the metropolitan city of 
Canterbury, within the precincts of its magnificent 
cathedral, on Friday, the 30th of July. The Society 
and its friends assembled in the Guildhall, under 
the presidency of the Marquis Camden, and after 

imi reports on business matters adjourned 
to the ehapter-room of the cathedral. Here they 
were addressed by Canon Stanley, who pointed out 
the leading architectural features and historical 
associations connected with the buildings around 
them. In the north transept, the scene of Becket’s 
murder, the learned canon gave a vivid and detail- 
ed account of the event, and many circumstances 
that preceded it, heightened in point of interest by 
ocular demonstration afforded by the locality, but 
devoid of any novel feature or illustration to those 


who were acquainted with the book which Canon | 
Stanley had already published on the subject. In | 


the choir and in the 


crypt the visitors had the best sjastical decoration. Too 


the same locality. A fine dant ornament of 
gold, embellished with also excited con- 
siderable admiration; ther with a silver matrix 
, of the usual vesica form, 
gimmel ring. The Rev. Peter Rashleigh dis- 
played a Roman gold bracelet and various personal 
ornaments, found fifty years since near Southfleet, 
in Kent. The Secretary of the Society, the Rev. 
Lambert Larking, contributed a holograph docu- 
ment from the hand of William of Wykeham. A 
yellow coloured Roman glass vessel,—a MS. 
account of domestic expenditure, by Juliana de 
Leybourne, in the fourteenth century,—an early 
pedigree of the De Redesdale family,—an Anglo- 
Saxon charter,—a t of the manor of Surrenden, 
—and the Diary of Sir Edward Dering, containing 
valuable accounts of the Parliament during the 
Commonwealth, all belonging to the Dering —. 
Careful transcripts of the mural paintings recently 
found in Feversham Church were also exhibited 
by Mr. Willement, of Davington Priory. This, 
the youngest and most to be looked for of anti- 
quarian local Societies, judging by the numerous 
attendance and influential supporters, has started 
into a healthy and robust existence. Whether 
Maidstone or Rochester will be the point of 
assembly next year has not yet been definitely 
resolved upon. 

In our wanderings through the Cathedral it was 
impossible to escape noticing the western windows 
of the aisles of the nave. It has been our duty 
from time to time to record changes that have 
taken place in this very im t branch of eccle- 
uently have we been 


opportunities of observing the extent of the original | compelled to utter both warnings and 


orman church, and how portions had been subse- 


quently added both for enrichment and for the | 
accommodation of the continually increasing throng | 


against the dangerous rapidity with which fine 
colours without sense or harmony were taking 
ion of beautiful tracery and important posi- 


of pilgrims during the Middle Ages. The excellent tions. We remained silent, for obvious reasons, 
aad certain! 


y—in this coun 


entire extent of these buildings had been carefully 
examined, the Society divided itself into minor 
parties according as preference led them, some to 
inspect the walls and castle under the guidance of 
Mr. Masters, others to the Church of St. Martin 
and the Pilgrims’ Inn, but the majority followed 
Mr. Beresford-Hope, M.P., to the College of St. 
Augustine, where the labours of Mr. Butterfield, the 
restoring architect, and Mr. Willement (by whom 
many of the windows had been “richly dight”) 
were fully recognized. After the, we suppose, 
never-to-be-dispensed-with dinner, the company 
who intended to remain in Canterbury adjourned, 
by invitation, to the gardens of the Deanery, where 
they disported themselves, with exquisite choral 
music and conversation, till nightfall, when the 
tolling curfew, still retained in this venerable city, 
with singular obsoleteness of effect, since it served 
almost as the signal for the numerous guests to 
repair to the well-lighted reception-rooms of the 
Dean, where music, paintings, and books afforded 
a rich treat to lovers of all refined pursuits. Upon 
the tables were deposited many valuable relics of 
archeological i , which had been lost in the 
me of the Guildhall at the com- 
mendement~of the proceedings. The following 
merited especial observation: — A bronze ship- 
trunipet, six feet long, found in two pieces, at a con- 
siderable interval of time, in Romney Marsh, and 
exhibited by Mr. H. B. Mackeyson, of Hythe,— 
a e and unique specimen of this instru- 
ment, frequently represented upon civic seals, and 
bearing the arms of Leon and Castile, most pro- 
— ef the fourteenth cent A series of 
Anglo-Saxon gold ornaments of various forms, 
some circular, others ing or 

like the celebrated Alfred jewel in the As Ashm 
Collection, found in a railway excavation at Fever- 
sham, and belonging to Mr. Gibbs, afforded some of 


applied to jewelry extant. The delicate 
guides wala; of tho wesieus enamel 
colours, seem to have been filled in with cor- 


cess. Large metallic horse-trappings, swords, aad 
a large amethyst bead were also exhibited from 


try—unrivalled, old | 
painted glass in the eastern portion of the edifice | 
obtained a well-deserved attention. After the | 


upon the memorial windows to Sir Robert Inglis, 
and the builder of the north-western tower, 
wretched though they were in point of Art,—but 
we now find the mischief ing to the great 
windows of the nave itself, and feel it time indeed 
to call attention to two that have been inserted on 
the south side of the nave next the door, each con- 
taining three tiers of four full-length figures, which, 
if judged by the common rules Sealed to pictures, 
are unsatis in the extreme, and if regarded 
as architectural decoration in a building containing 
magnificent statues on the choir-screen and genuine 
painted glass of various periods, indicate extreme 
toleration or indifference on the part of the autho- 
rities. It is high time, indeed, that a serious con- 
sideration be raised, and that the same expenditure, 
both of time and labour, be devoted to a more 
appropriate department. Our better artists, with 
the exception of Mr. Dyce, seem to neglect this 
very important department of design,—but a glance 
at the magnificent surfaces to be enriched would 
convince many that are adequately gifted of the 
scope for designs of really high Art open to them. 
Servile and pernicious reproductions of antiquity 
are not required. Earnest, original and a | 
inventions are what we still look for, and hope, 
although at still far distant time, to find these 
requisitions fulfilled. If, at the present time, good 
—— are not forthcoming, and plai 
white window-glass be objectionable (as no doubt it 
is in an edifice of this nature), give us simply pat- 
terns in colours, and for this purpose the varied 
hues afforded by a Turkey-carpet would best suit 
the purpose. So far our abilities are fully proved 
by the admirable combinations of colour in 
Oriental fashion which have been 


JOHN HOGAN, THE SCULPTOR. 


Aw hour before daylight, say the i 


the subject, and from whom we shall draw some of 
our facts, calls him (forgetful of Maclise) “ the 
first Irish artist”—the first Irishman w pas- 
sionate desire was to glorify by his genius the 
country of his birth and love. 

Hogan was born in October, 1800, in the town 
of Tallow, county Waterford. His father was an 
honest master builder, and came of an old tribe 
mentioned in the famous ‘Annals of the Four 
Masters,’ that had a castle of its own in Tipperary, 
His mother was a Miss Frances Cox, great grand- 
daughter of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland in the 
time a — — She fell in love with the 
young builder, and marrying him forfeited a portion 
of 2,000. A few months after the sabbars 
birth his family removed to Cove Street, in a quaint 
declining quarter of Cork—a quarter where a race 
of people lived who ignored all connexion with the 
northern manufacturing section of the city. The 
pleasant hill sides round Cork, with the i 
river, and the distant Glanmire hills, fed the young 
artist with daily draughts of beauty. Cork societ 
at this time was eminently social: South Mall, 
Patrick’s Hill, Blackpool and Blarney Lane had 
but one heart among them. 

Cork genius all over Ireland is known to be 
specially energetic, quick winged, and mercurial. It 
owing 40 thowhieh ey and the sea air. Barry's 
name was as 4 beacon still to young ambitions. 
Maginn, the most learned clown that ever cut 
capers, was keeping a school in Marlborough Street. 
Father Prout was home from college full of hope 
and wit, Maclise was a boy at the Society of 
Arts. Hogan was sent to school at eight years 
old, and took to mathematics and history kindly, 
eventually finding his way into an attorney’s office, 
where he shirked copying, and took, under covert 
of his desk lid, to cutting in wood, and draw- 
ing from architectural designs bought from shop- 
windows. A client of his master’s, Dr. Coghlan, a 
physician, once surprised him at work, praised his 
sketches, and rewarded him with a bright crown 
piece, perhaps the sweetest money he ever earned. 
Cop —* design for a new gaol on the banks 
of the led to his being placed in the office of 
Messrs. Deane, the contractors, for whom in an 
emergency he had executed the outline drawin 
He was employed as model carver, and when 
first set of chisels were given him professed himself 
at once a sculptor. He studied hard at modelling 
hands and feet, and carved a wooden skeleton for 
an anatomical lecturer. 

In 1815, at the close of the war, Pope Pius the 
Seventh, in gratitude to the English Government 
for restoring the stolen property from the Louvre, 
presented the Prince Regent with a magnificent 
selection of casts, taken under Canova’s superin- 
tendence. By good luck they were obtained for 
Cork, which in 1816 had manifested a love of Art 
by forming a local Society. Hogan threw himself 
upon them with all the hunger of genius. He 
drew, sighed and looked, looked and sighed, and 
modelled day and night. Mr. Carey, a patron of 
Art, coming accidentally into the gallery, observed 
a small figure of a Torso cut in pine, asked the 


lected 2501. to send the young Irish sculptor to 
study in Rome. Hogan came to London, did not 
think much of Flaxman, admired Roubiliac’s Shaks- 

and thought the Elgin marbles over-praised. 
He hung over the Ghiberti Gates at Florence, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
protests 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
sculptor, and heard of Hogan, the young car- 
penter,—saw his Triumph of Silenus, &c., and was 
pleased. He at once kindly and generously started 
a subscription, and with Lord de Tabley’s help col- 
§ | on Palm Sunday, 1824, entered the Eternal City. 
our carpet and floor-cloth designers,—and such a| He worked hard in the halls of the Vatican 
talent would undoubtedly afford the best stop-gap | and Capitol, and in the Life Academies of the 
and recruiting time towards perfection in an art French and English, He saw with Catholic 
for which the Flemish, Venetians and English did | unction the glittering ceremonials of a church 
in former times emulate each other. whose arguments are addressed to the eye. 
| He sees the heads of Leo’s victims passed on dishes 
He Thest speciinens of gold hiagree work and clo round the guillotine in the Piazza near the round 
sane ASS Temple of Vesta. He lodges in the Vicolo de 
ee Greci, out of the Corso, in a house round whose 
ee grated windows the green hung, and where in 
SLODCE aul man VILTCOUE the garden the vines under the weight of 
Pergolese grapes. of waiting, he daringly 
Review for July, who has induced us to return to | shepherd-boy and goat ready for the English season. 
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he is cheered bya fresh 150/. from his 
Sir John Leicester. 


that an in the classic 

ible, Hogan produced his Drunken F'aun, which 
Phorw ounced worthy of an Athenian 
studio, and w Hogan 


Hig 
oT 
tHE 


li 


us 
in. Dr. Cullen and Dr. Mullock were 
But the Revolution came and blighted - 


And when the Pope fled he determined to leave the 
city he considered accursed. In an evil hour he re- 
turned to Dublin. At home Hogan did not get on. 
He was proud, and despised the small intrigues of 
li tentious mediocrity he put on the 
He would not stoop for party 
vours,—he waited proudly for justice, but it 
passed him by. He was called a ican and 
declared an exile from Rome at the very time the 
Italian police were letting him pass their gates with 
the impunity of a recognized, safe, known man. 
Hogan was too proud to compete for the Moore 
Testimonial in Dublin, and a bust-maker designed 
the lumpish figure that now encumbers the city. 
There can be little doubt that this disappointment 
all but broke the proud man’s heart,—a hem 
came on, and he nearly bled todeath. An attempt 
to “cut him down” about an O’Connell statue at 
Limerick brought on paralysis. Late—late, in- 
deed,—commissions came in. A bust of Banim 
for Kilkenny,—a bust of Grattan for Mary- 
borough,—and much religious work for chapels and 
cathedrals. Even in distress, met with Roman 
stoicism and frugality, Hogan refused all hints 
of a pension, kept free of debt, and even found 
money for charity in the dreadful famine times.— 
“JT want nothing,” he said, “but work. —If 
my children were settled, I should be delighted to 


= ‘against. 


fe 
“He is not dead, he is not dead.” 


i 


ik 


ing thorns in the pathway of genius. 


Gossip.—The Government has, on 
the recommendation of a special committee, con- 
Mr. Coningham, M.P., decided on the 
of Sir George Hayter’s immense picture of the 
House of Commons first assembled after the paas- 
ing of the Reform Bill. Apart from consideration 


important collective series of portrait 
existence, and it is te be hoped will soon be deposit- 
ed in some place where the public will have oppor- 
tunities of referring to it. 


Hopner and his pupil Stuart, both ted by 
Mr. Delane ; and a striking portrait of the Princess 
Charlotte when in the bloom of youth and beauty. 
It was the first picture that Dawe painted from 
in his own keeping till 

ecease, and it passed the of 
his niece to the custody idea 


We are glad to have a cheap quarto reprint 
of the Poet of Cripplegate, Bread Street and St. 


| Angelo perfected 
the style of others, Martin borrowed from none.” 


scenes and the danger i much to the 
i inati howe powerful. Marin painting 


| some sulphur- blasted, -smitten 


apts 
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= 
Low-spirited already on his last 40/. and still 
He wrote home and offered for 50/. to cut in marble 
Christ. For his patron, Sir John Leicester, he 
executed as a commission ‘Eve startled at — 
Death, We have before us Part I. of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
nemage Mibigini and Rinaldi admired the grace with Illustrations by John Martin (Washbourne & 
and simplicity of this statue A before ~ — | 
ish it Sir John died, but Hogan receiv m — 
74l., the mere price of the marble and artin’s illustrations, though we 
hewing out. This beautiful statue had never been may not ag the artist so much wondrous 
unpacked till it appeared at the Manchester Exhi- way Sir E. B. Lytton has asserted for him : 
bition. Provoked by a cold sneer of Gibson, who the (18) 
had tacitly assented to an assertion of Camuccini, his age: io his aphene, 
or circumfused his genius in ts space (what does this 
mean?!) He is more original, more self-dependent, 
Full of desire for home fame, his whole wish now ee 
was to execute a Dead Christ for the Carey’s Lane = pap had & certain great arithmetical talent. 
Chapel at Cork. The work was pronounced a — other men's commonplaces by three, 
capo d’ opera,—but owing to some mistake he lost and the quotient was something out of the usual 
the commission, got in debt for the marble, and io ais which went by the name ol Eger - He 
was threatened with a cool chamber in the Castle | Bu os refrain, & ee le ¥ Se 
of St. Angelo. With 55/. of borrowed money he | e a > to 
go to God.” Touching incident: he was seen one | ld wage 
midnight in his studio praying before his own | Dints from the stains on of jer — a 
figure of the Dead Christ. Too late the dawn °™ Engl mage. ae f me - 
began. Limerick wanted a statue of Sarsafield, pas dscapes the 
**the hero of the treaty,”—Cork a Father Mathew, es ded — an still, the practice cannot 
—London a bas-relief for the Wellington Testi- poten, 
monial,—Dublin a Pieta for the high altar in St. | Model, always waiting for you and charging nothing 
Saviour’s. All was growing bright. ‘‘ Two years,” | Ne us you tai 
cried Hogan, “‘and I shall be independent.”—The WES all 
listening with kindling eyes to Thorwaldsen's | installation of his O'Connell statue at Limerick told of Martin, w 
~~ words—‘‘ Myson, you are the best sculptor | was his apotheosis. He was there himself. The the _ —_t___L. pases eoumany 
leave after me in Rome.” In 1838 H country peo 
time a very Italian, at church and caf. 
He now Tone his monument to Dr. Doyle, a w 
commission, in competition for which he defeated | “Finish it well; I shall never touch aoe unknown to ne i a caitlin, 
ten rivals. After this he was elected a Member | again.” His last orders were to pin to th phers. He has no tik | ys voce 
of the Incorporated Congestion of the Pantheon, thing he invents looks like lumps of mud, — 
of which the Pope was President. No British pe, oO ee 
subject had ever before been enrolled among its een-looking man,—he rings the bell violently ; 
Members. About the same time also he became | a dying artist. Hogan’s funeral was a public one. | the slave of the lamp Wr lleen, eo ny 
a Member of the Academy of St. Luke. In 1840 | The students of Trinity College, without direction, | $¥° tons of the best Wallsend. Ts comes; he ha 
Hogan returned to-exhibit his works in Dublin. | followed the coffin. In pleasant Glasnevin,| * tilted down on the floor of his studio. It 
A priest Committee treated him with slovenly | near the Liberator, Hogan was laid. At last shuffles and jolts down there in bisck splintery 
neglect, and would not give him more than 1,000/. | tardy recognition began to rouse. Dr. Stokes | rocks, in dusty a ha — ng 
for his Dr. Doyle statue. Lord Cloncurry, ap- | kindly offered to educate Hogan’s second son,— stones, such as might 
pealed to, lamented the want of principle and | Trinity College is to make him free of its course. | ee 
the careless promises made never to per- | A Roscrea convent opens its doors to one of the | the fan-tail hats and white stockings, as 
formed. Subscriptions camein slowly. Six years | daughters. The Jesuits educate two of the sons, | P®* of their religion to rte oe Martin 
after, 420/. still remained unpaid, and, after all, | —and it is hoped that the first work of the sculp- | cathe the Gen 
Hogan calculated he did not get more than a pound | tor’s child will be a monumental statue of Father | the top of Sinai,—the f the — rer 
a week for the time spent on this monument for | Mathew for Cork—the consistent and steady patron for the por 
Carlow Cathedral. Through Lord Morpeth’s kind | of his father. In Hogan we see » persevering, | Martin, indeod, had imagination and mulkiplication 
exertions Hogan returned to Rome with a commis- | proud, honest man,—sturdily independent, and enough to have ‘ho duction | ey ee 
sion for a colossal statue of Mr. Drummond, which | generously reckless of those small prudences which, mignonette, and all “ power T r 
in spirit and sentiment was a triumph. A statue | if neglected, take terrible reven and become titi 
of Hibernia for Lord Cloncurry and a monument such fester 2 ain 
to Curran’s daughter next occupied him; and in 
1843, in the heat of the timid er at 
rebellion, the Repeal Association directed Hogan 
to begin a statue of the Liberator 10 feet high. 
Hogan found his mouth and chin beautiful, but 
his eyes small and his flesh old, sunk and morbid. 
At Mullaghmast he was foolish enough to crown 
se with the fool’s cap made to resemble the old 
ilesian diadem. For this statue H received 
mf : of the subject as a matter of Art, this picture 
undoubtedly affords one of the atest and most 
recklessly obtained at Rome a grand and expensive — 
block of spotless Carrara marble, and cut the figure 
two feet — than the terms of the — 
— ogan’s studio became the of 
for Irishmen in Rome. On the shelves were| The National Portrait warmer feet ner 
an admirable miniature portrait in oils of Sir David 
Wilkie, by himself, valuable both for its technica- 
, Vloneurry re urray. The lities as a specimen, and for its faithfulness as a — em 
a likeness to those who best knew him. The Gallery —— tp. 3 
also includes a very curious and authentic portrait _ 
of General Wolfe, from the Royal collection, pre- 
In @ day; er © was sented by the King of the Belgians ; portraits of 
affected, he was enrolled in the Civic Guard. | John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons when young, by 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
—~— 


HOWARD PAUL'S Comic, Masical, and 
Fanciful Drawiog-room Botertaiament, PATCHWORK,” at 
the EGYPTIAN HALL, EVERY EVENING, at Eight (during 
Mr. Albert Smith’s absence abroad). ornings at 
Three. 38; @s.: Gallery, 1s No extra for booking 
places. The Salle is new decorated. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
WELSH AND IrisH Music. 


THE Atheneum runs small risk of being accused 
of undue predilections for Welsh antiquarianism, 
the puerility and obsoleteness of which in the forms 
clung to have again and again afforded justifiable 
matter for remark. Yet we shall not be astonished 
if touchy minstrels belonging to the Land of 
Cakes and the Emerald Isle, both resolute to assert 
the supremacy of their national music, may feel 
offence and surprise when we say that to our ap- 

ension the airs of the Principality are more 
utiful than the airs of either Scotland or Ireland. 
That they have been so thoroughly overlooked as 
they have been by trained composers may be 
ascribed to the insulation and exclusiveness which 
the gentry and people of Wales seem to court as 
among the best heritages of a jong pedigree. Yet 
‘The Queen’s Dream,’ and ‘Ar hyd y Nos,’ and 
‘Merch Megen,’ and the ‘ Ash Grove,’ and twenty 
more that we could name from the elder collections 
(without approaching the wilder, more curious, 
yet not less beautiful specimens in the collection 
of Miss M. J. Williams) would furnish capital and 
tractable motivi to any opera-maker in these 
exhausted days,—when, as in the case of M. Von 
Flotow’s ‘Martha,’ “The Last Rose of Summer’ can 
rescue a feeble score from insipidity and neglect. 
The fine and musical lyrics written for some of 
the tunes in question by Mrs. Hemans have been too 
much forgotten, and are worth suggesting to any 
singer in search of a national ballad less worn than 
‘Bonny Dundee’ or ‘ Rory O’ More.’—Here, to point 
the moral of what has been said, is a collection of 
Welsh Melodies arranged for the Harp, by John 
Thomas, (Boosey & Son). The name of the editor 
is guarantee for its goodness as harp music.—In 
No. 1, ‘ The Ash Grove,’ we have been used toa 
different version of the second part of the melody. 
Has Mr. Thomas tamed it —No. 2, ‘ The Bells of 
Aberdyfi,’ is a less symmetrical, but still d 
tune from the Aberpergwm collection.—No. 3, 
‘Sweet Richard,’ has a touch in it of the old- 
fashioned Allemande.—No. 4, ‘The Rising of the 
Sun,’ is an ancient harp tune, with a fine specimen 
of those unisons of which the Welsh melodists 
were as little afraid as is Signor Verdi.—No. 5, 
‘The March of the Men of Harlech,’ is better 
worth taking up by any Meyerbeer than the poor 
Dessauer March, on which the triple military finale 
to ‘ L’ Etoile’ is based.— No. 7, ‘ Morva Rhuddlan,’ 
is a stately melody in a minor key.—No. 8, ‘The 
Allurementof Love,’is elegant, alluring (as it should 
be), and still within the regular bounds of pro- 
priety.—No. 9, ‘ — Rising of the Lark,’ owes its 
peculiarity to its rhythm: the first consist- 
ing of fl bars ; the second, of Poms four-bar 
The form of refrain, too, in it may be 
paralleled by more modern examples, — for in- 
stance, in the air in E flat, with variations, by Men- 
delssohn.—‘ Of a noble race was Shenkin,’ No. 10, 
(again mark the unisons) was one of the few Welsh 
airs which reached Beethoven at Vienna, — and 
those who look at his arrangement of it may take 
a lesson from the penetrating intelligence with 
which, in his easy variations, as duett for piano and 
flute, or violin, he contrived to draw out and dis- 
tinguish the unisonal feature aforesaid.—‘ Merch 
Megen’ (No. 11), with its second part alla Rosalia, 
is another of those melodies of the Principality 
which are the most familiar.— Mr. Thomas, it must 
be repeated, though he has shown small research 
(wise, ps, in confining himself to what is best 
known), has done his duty well by his own instru- 
ment, in his preludes and variations. Nos. 6 and 
12 are fantasias on tunes of his own,—tunes, too, 
not ungracious. But, as the rhymester said, 
The old tunes are the best, — 
the of Mr. Thomas, however suave, 
ve nei e elevation, character, nor originality 
of the noble old harp-music of Wales. 


The Harmonized Airs from Moore's Irish Melo- 
dies, with Music, (Longman & Co.), continue the 
handsome and convenient reprint of a very inter- 

ing musical work, in some respects satisfactorily ; 
in others, some scrutiny is required. Has there 
ent here and there 
(and having no original editions to compare with, 
and but memory to guide us, Moore has a right 
to an “‘if,”) the Irish melodist and his playfellow, 
Sir John Stevenson, were more unscrupulous 
than to-day’s punctilio will allow to pass. Turn 
to page 114, ‘Oh! doubt me not,’—air, “ Yellow 
Wat and the Fox,” and the entire second part, be- 
ginning on the words— 

Although this heart was early blown, 
will be found changed, here having all its wild Irish 
iniquity, which gives the tune its colour, tamed out 
of it. In the second aforesaid, the tradi- 
tional tune coolly changes from the key of c major 
by an audacious B flat, which introduces a turn 
and a colour such as are not uncommon in Irish 
melodies, (take, for another instance, ‘ Nora 
Creina,’ or Moore’s 
Lesbia hath a beaming eye). 
This B flat some remodeller has thought “ incon- 
venient to my Lord Castlecomer,” and has quietly 
corrected it; thereby making the wild air as insipid 
as some fourth-hand barcarole. Now, naturally 
enough, this last handsome edition will be ap- 
pealed to, should any theorist on national music 
want to assert or to deny the B flat.—And with 
such contemporary misprints, or tamperings, or 
variations (as may be) in view, there are yet 
ple who will wrangle for the Median and 
ersian cut of ancient tunes,—not merely on the 
tradition of ancient memory, but also on the testi- 
mony of ancient print or manuscript !—One remark 
more must be made as illustrative of modern pro- 
gress. In recurring to these harmonized airs, we 
are struck by the coolness with which Moore— 
poet, musician, singer—could ‘‘throw over” poetical 
fitness when he had to deal with music. Glees, 
with a complete quartett of voices to sing the love- 
breathing of one lone lover—would be found, now- 
a-days, to jar on the sense, when the case is not one 
of narration, but of individual sentiment. With all 
Moore’s faults and incompleteness, however—with 
all his love of false imagery (defects of his period, 
and to which, we imagine, he wakened up in some 
degree as time went on)—-with all his masqueradings 
and tamperings with tunes--no English versifier 
or English musician can “ be to his work” 
(provided he meditates a work of Art) without an 
intimate, but yet discriminating, knowledge of the 
writings for music of Moore the artist. 


Royat Iratian Opera.—‘ Don Giovanni’ and 
its changes. — Once upon an evening a Trans- 
atlantic seer and a strong-minded woman met in 
the box of an American theatre to admire the 
performances of Mdlle. Fanny Elssler.—‘ Mar- 
garet,” solemnly said the seer, ightened b 
the Cachucha, “this is poetry.” ‘No, Ralph, 
replied the lady fervently, “‘ it is religion!” —With 
something of the lady’s humour do we English 
regard the ‘Don Juan’ of Mozart. We will have 
nothing to say to Gluck; we listen with grudging 
hearts to ‘Guillaume Tell’; we would not abide Spon- 
tini’s ‘ Vestale’; ‘ Les Deux Journées’ of Cherubini 
has no existence in our rubric;—but the feeli 
among our musicians and amateurs is, “‘Touc 
Mozart’s honour—touch Britain’s life,”"—and year 
after year this spreads and grows and runs into 
fanaticism ;—as when (for instance) it is demanded 
that songs omitted by the composer, or introduced 
by him as so many “‘alias-es,” should every one of 
them be always executed.— Were our musical faith 
and reverence proportioned to the value of all objects, 
such ardour would be admirable ;—as matters 
stand, it may be represented as an enthusiasm easy 
to keep up, and none the less delightful to indulge 
in, because it affords a refreshing outlet for com- 
parison and abuse.—Thus much by way of “ loose 
thoughts” on ‘Don Juan’s’ canonization in Eng- 


land. To revert to the general remarks offered | jj, 


last week on changes admissible and inadmissible 


—let one be added for the digestion of the purists. 
— Would the most learned, gentle and reverential 
among them reduce the masquerade finale to its 


original form—that is, to a movement entirely 
sustained by the principal singers? and clear 
themselves of cant by clearing the stage of its 
chorus'—The bad logic vented on all these sub. 
jects, the manifest inconsistency of those who are 
oudest+ in venting it, do small permanent harm 
to any one, so far as the progress of music is con. 
cerned, howbeit, for the moment, they may disturb 


the nerves of some who, for excitement’s sake, 


rejoice in, and of others who, on priuciple, distrust 
on. 


We pointed out, a week since, what appear to 
us to be the leading outlines of the case, if con 
sidered on general principles of Art. The trans. 
actions at Covent Garden in re ‘ Don Giovanni,’ te 
our thinking, bear out and justify the remarks then 
made. Transposition throughout was inevitable if 
Signor Mario was to sing the ,—and here and 
there some modifications of p , such as were 
hailed in Rubini (consistency, again!), when the 
great tenor quietly substituted the ascending pas 
sage with its shake of the clarinet, in ‘Il mio 
tesoro,’ for the original group of notes. After close 
attention to the opera, we must say that this un- 
gracious task of modification seems to have been 
carefully done by Signor Alary—his most striking 
departure from the original forms being in the 
terzetto ‘ Ah taci.’ On other hand, loss of tex- 
ture was to be felt more than we had expected; 
and this not merely from the substitution of one 
orchestral key for another, but from the enfeeble: 
ment of the body of vocal sound. Had Leporello 

a more metallic and deeper voice than 
ignor Ronconi’s, such effect might have been less 
—- As it is—seeing that the parts of 
asetto and Jl Commendatore are comparatively 
unimportant—the combination becomes virtually 
one of three equal soprani voices, two high tenors 
and one low one, and much of the music is thereby 
lifted up to the aerial heights of ‘‘ Bottom’s dream, 
which had no bottom” (or base)—rendered at once 
weak and fatiguing, and reminding us of a con 
certed piece (to recur to last week’s illustration) 
with viola as its stay and sustenance, having 
neither ‘‘ cello” nor “‘contrabasso.” . ; 

This effect may have been to some degree en- 
hanced by the personality of the principal tenor, te 
introduce and accommodate whom these variations 
were inevitable. We donot in any way 
the excellent and fascinating qualities of Signor 
Mario, still less the obvious preparatory pains 
bestowed by him on the part, if we describe his 
Don Giovanni as a first-class drawing in water- 
colours. His presence is excellent—a Velasquez 
portrait of “a hidalgo in a black dress,” which had 
walked out ofits frame. His demeanour is gracious 
and ful—but there was not, on his first nights 
sufficient triumph, nor defiance, nor artfulness,— 
not enough, in short, (to adopt a coarse but expres- 
sive phrase), of “the devil,” to befit the wicked 
Lord in whose unlimited fascinations (as transcen- 
dentalists have held) there was something of sorcery, 
which naturally p their owner for “‘ going 
home,” and not ‘‘ elsewhere” when he followed the 
Man of Stone down to supper.—This was to be 
curiously felt in the scene “ La ci darem,” where 
Signor Mario's chivalresque eee, tone too re- 
fined—made it hard for peasant Zerlina (Madame 
Bosio) to yield, without her showing a tone too much 
of willingness. In the masquerade finale, again, 
Signor Mario was not so much spiritless as — 
astonished and acquiescent.—With Donna Elvira, 
to continue, he was over-genteel, without indicating 
the suppressed impatience of a man of pleasure, 
when called to order by one whom (having tired of 
her) he considers a prude. In the final scene Signor 
Mario was more self-asserting. Probably, he may, 
according to his , strengthen and enrich his 
conception and ormance as he repeats the 

,—but, possibly, it may end in being 
ranged with his Otello, his Eleazar in ‘ La Juive,— 
as among the opera-heroes to the presentment of 

+t No one has been Berlioz,— 


earnest Gluck,—but 
received rude contradictions when 
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clamour and hon 
he himself (as we have heard) gave the song of Thoas 
(‘ Iphigenia,’) to a chorus of male voices, the grand duett 
betwixt Armide and Hidraot (‘Armide’),—to another 
critic clamour, be he ever so honest? 


Or 


= 
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is not —and not with his Raoul or 
uld be hard to suggest an improvement.—He 
a throughout with great firmness and finish. 
mt we missed that stimulant Satanic touch of 
luxury and power in Don Juan, which we have 
always understood was ied to it by what 
Garat called “‘ la fougue A »” of Garcia,— 
a former tenor representative—we found a morsel 
of Mephistopheles, though mean and shabby, “born 
in the garret, in the kitchen bred,”—impish, subser- 
vient, terrified, betraying his employer in the hour 
of need—in Signor Ronconi’s Leporello—a scrap of 
yalet devilry, which, whether intentional or unin- 
tentional, whether by our own dreams 
or by the instinct of the actor, gave to the part new 
interest, —some colour of the Familiar to a master 
who had made an unholy compact.—Signor Ron- 
coni was in his best tune throughout the whole of 
the first performance, and (without reference to 
change of notes) had read, and ney phrased, 
Mozart’s music with a soundness and a right 
—— we failed to find when he attempted 
Don Giovanni.—Signor Tamberlik was singing his 
best, Madame Grisi her very best (her great 
recitative was the highest vocal and declamatory 
thing of the evening),—Madame Bosio well,— 
Mdlle. Marai carefully: but there is something to 
be done in personation and assertion of Donna 
Elvira (a contrast betwixt the devotee and the 
demon), of which she has never dreamed.—There 
was every encore which had ever been heard, or 
heard of, in former representations.—The scenery, 
dresses and stage appointments (it is superfluous 
to say, when speaking of the Royal Italian Opera) 
are picturesque, sumptuous and real. 

comes awkwardly as next opera after 
‘Don Giovanni,’ owing to the similarities existing 
betwixt the two stories. In style of music, however, 
no couple of o writers can stand more widel 
asunder than Hérold and Mozart :—the latter, wi 
all his wealth of science and affluence of idea, so tho- 
roughly natural, —the former, with all his cleverness, 


oroughly mannered, only extricating himself 


80 
from the uttermost coquetries of the French style 
once or twice, as in the comic duett and trio (No. 8 
of the score), which is frank and mirthful enough, 
and again in the final duett, which is as full of real 
passion as the preceding caratina is of conceit and 
artifice. Our allies,-as we have pointed out on 
former occasions, rate Hérold highly, and sigh over 
his early decease as a calamity which has deprived 
their nation of a serious composer. With 
this judgment we have never been able to sym- 
ize. Clever, piquant, pertinent to impertinence, 

e is sometimes faded to the degree of poorest plati- 
tude in his melodies (as, for instance, in the first 
romance of Camilla in ‘ Zampa’), often fatiguing 
in his instrumentation. He seems to us to have had 
no more passion than M. Auber, without half the 
grace and delicacy of the composer of ‘ La Muette,’ 
and nowhere to have shown the dramatic force and 
pathos which M. Halévy has once or twice dis- 
played, as (for instance) in the best portions of 
‘Le Val d’Andore,’ and the second act of ‘La 
Juive.’ Regarding the justice of this appreciation, 
doctors may disagree, but they will vies question 
the fact that ‘ Zampa ’ has hitherto failed to find a 
public in London.—First produced some quarter of 
a century since, in a German dress, by one of the 
foreign companies who sang at Her Maiesty’s 
Theatre—subsequently in Italian, in 1844, first, 
with that wonderful Signor Felice of five different 
names, secondly, with Signor Fornasari as hero, 
and with Madame Persiani as Camilla,—‘“‘done into 
English” for M. Jullien,—put in and 
never produced,—it would seem as if some attribute 
belonged to it which stood in the way of its accept- 
ance here.—We must wait till next season to see 
how far the new “cast” will reconcile our audi- 
ence to ‘Zampa.’ On Thursday the public was 
cold, and the overture won the only encore of the 
evening. Yet the opera was well given. Malle. 
Parepa as the prima donna impressed us more 
favourably than she did last year—precisely be- 
cause she attempted less. She may yet do good 
service to the theatre if she proportion her ambi- 
tion to her means, and attempt to be that valuable 
character, a first-class singer of second parts. It 


is by having “taken this line” that one of her 
Madame Nantier-Didiée, has made 
erself so deservedly a public favourite.—Signor 
Tamberlik, as Zampa, was singing with less than 
his usual power. But, independently of the 
music being un ial to Italian singers, that 
of the Pirate is rendered doubly harassing p bans 
having been written for M. Chollet—one of those 
clever French actors who are neither baritone nor 
tenor—have a voice everywhere and tone in no 
we» of it.—Signor Ronconi’s comedy was excel- 
ent, 


—so was Signor Tagli ’s appearance and 
action an Danide, ‘The band and chorus were all 
that could be desired. 

Mousicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—A slight dis- 
ent must take in the Leeds Festival, 


since the visit of Her Majesty to open the Town 
Hall is postponed for a week later than was origin- 
ally intended. This willmake it necessary for the 
musical performances to commence on the 8th or 
Wednesday in place of Tuesday the 7th of Sep- 
tember. 

We adverted some time ago to the formation 
of a new “ Musical Society” with many ee 
duties and objects of interest. By a paper whi 
has been forwarded it appears to be now fairly 
“under way” so far as the adherence of 100 Mem- 
bers go, and the election of a Council.—The latter 
(somewhat of the ) consists of Messrs. Bene- 
dict, W. Beale, H. 


Pawle, Dr. Rimbault, Messrs. Salaman, . 
Smart and Wallace.—Of the list of objects, which 
this large Council intend to take in charge, we 
have already offered an opinion. If the new Society 
succeed only in one out of the half-dozen it will do 
good service to music, in which hope we wish it 
every success. 
the ‘ Don weeks: Mr. 
umley been “ running” Mozart's opera during 
his late performances, with Madame Ghioni 
in place of Mdlle. Ortolani as Donna Elvira and 
Madame Tietjens as Donna Anna. Of the latter 
lady we have a word to say, in fulfilment of past 
ss Strange to tell, Donna Anna is the 
successful part, to our thinking, in which 
Madame Tietjens has is loud, 
harsh and inexpressive. er voice towers it is 
true; but never did we feel more clearly than by 
her saying of the recitative ‘Don Ottavio’ 
and her singing of the aria ‘Or sai chi l’onore,’ 
how vast is the superiority of the Italian pro- 
duction of tone. The voice of Madame Tietjens, 
owing to want of method and to her propensity for 
singing fortissimo, is losing body and sweetness. 
After what must have been to her a season of 
singular responsibility and fatigue—she has lert 
London, instantaneously to resume her duties at 
Vienna. She would do more wisely, supposing her 
desirous of being and not seeming a great artist, 
and of keeping her English public, to take some 
repose and a good singing-master.—It is just to the 
ormance of ‘Don Giovanni’ at Her Majesty's 
tre to add, that our remarks in another column 
on the loss of effect by transposition were brought 
home to us with great force, by the superior vigour 
of the concerted music at “ the old house,”—this 
being merely dependent on the two incipal 
basso parts being executed by the voices for which 
they were written. 

A Guide to the Composers of Instrumental Music, 
by Louis Engelke, (Boosey) is a great sheet, in the 
form of a map, which might be advantageously 
hung up in all music schools, showing as it does in 
a neat tabular form the compass of the instruments 
combined in the orchestra, whether the same be 
civil or military. 

_ “The observations, ’ writes a Correspondent, “‘on 
the choice and quality of words proper to set to 
music, which have from time to time appeared in 
the Atheneum, however vexatious they seem to 
unmusical poets and careless composers, and 
frivolous to graver men of letters (there are still 
such) who hold fast to the superstition 
concerning the worthlessness 


tweedledum and tweedledee, 
and who affect to degrade an art simply because 


‘with and by recognized 


not understand it, will receive some sup- 
authors did not think it beneath 
labour in the cause of English 


migh as those of 
‘Comus,’ ‘ L’A * Alexander’s Feast,’ ‘The 
Cecilian — and remind the lover of music that 
many of the great modern of England are b 
writers no less Gam Shen. 
stone, Campbell, Scott, Joanna Baillie, Moore, 
Wolfe, Procter, and, latest of all, though not least, 
i . But from such a list of precedents, and 
from such hints for an appeal (to be proved by 
examples without number) it is surely not un- 
reasonable to deduce two conclusions of im 
ance: one is, that the highest of poets, not 
consider it “ — dig.” to labour for music, nor 
the strongest of musicians conceive any pains too 
great in selection of the best poetry. The 
summer of such writers (to name no names) as 
were justly and easily caricatured in Punch 
many a time, is over. It is time for a new 
‘deal of the cards,” or rather a deal in the old 
fashion (which means a deal, as brokers have it, 
poeta,) if English music is 
really, not spasmodically, to rise and to take its own 
worthy and characteristic place in the music of 
Europe. Be 

The following is from another Correspondent :— 
“In reference to your remarks on the proposed 
French commission of inquiry as to the sharpness of 
pitch of the tuning fork, &c., allow me to suggest the 
probability of vowes as well as men having dege- 
nerated in the present age,—since we have living 
examples of what the voice can attain of height 
and depth—as witness Mr. Jones, of the yy en 
Hall, who has sounded, in my presence, the fo 
note (a) below E flat, and who often brings out the 
c below the line in chorus singing, and with the 
band has produced the tenor G (above the treble 
line). He has sung at Drury Lane for thirty 
years, being now nearly seventy, and is a very 
careful singer.” 

A mass, the composition of M. Benoist, written 
for soprani, tenors, baritones and basses, with 
organ and harp, was ormed at the Church of. 
Saint Eustache, in Paris, on the ‘25th of last 
month. On the same and preceding day a Festival 

at Rochefort. The ——_—— works 
ormed were M. David's ‘ , (in which 

. Maubert, an infantry soldier, is said to have 
distinguished himself as The Creator),—a grand 
overture ‘L'Inspiration, by M. Grieve,— the 
‘ Hallelujah,’ from the ‘ Messiah, —Mendelssohn’s 
Symphony in a,—the overture to ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ 
—and the finale to the third act of ‘ Moise.’ There 
has also been a musical congress of part-singers 
and military bands at Dijon. 

The French have been putting one of their naval 
heroes—Jean Bart—on the stage of the Porte 
St.-Martin Thédtre. Will sensitive persons see in 
this apotheosis of a naval celebrity, as in the Cher- 
bourg works, another finger pointed against England? 
—or if they be more practical and play-going, merely 
another proof how French ights are driven 
to their wit’s ends for sensations and subjects ’—In 
their garden shows and civic pageants, we eive, 
they have been lately out-doing Madame Tussaud. 
Charles the Fifth and Francis the First may be seen 
nightly (M. Janin assures us) riding under all man- 
ner of artificial lights at the Pré Catalan—and not 
long since, at Rouen, on the occasion of some muni- 
cipal procession there, Louis Quatorze and Corneille 
walked ;— Madame de Montespan having been struck 
out of the show by Propriety’s edict. 

Signor Rossini is said to find himself so well at 
Paris, as to have determined on giving up Bologna, 
and establishing himself for the rest of his days at 
Passy, where he is about to erect a mansion. 

The lovers of the best pianoforte music will see 
with pleasure the announcement of four-and- 
twenty new Studies, by M. Stephen Heller, which 
are about to appear. 

of a coming opera, by Herr Cornelius,—at presen 
residing in Munich,—on a subject from ‘The 
Arabian Nights,"—and the approaching perform- 
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opera ‘A Life for the Czar,’ is said to have lately 
made a sensation at Dresden. 


MISCELLANEA 
The Reli Societies. —Y our Corre- 
spondent, “A Country Bookseller,” naturally 
enough attention to a fact, which is apparent 


to the gratuitous distribution of the Holy 
reac I doubt very much the 
for establishing oer over the 


the bounds laid out by their proj 
any one assert that these Societies have be- 

than mere clerical publishing firms, 
neither limited in their scope nor restricted in their 


Above all, do they find 
their way to the cottages of the poor!—or do 
in great part, adorn the shelves of the 


‘‘call” for these Societies? It is noteven to be saidin 
their favour, that they give their books away. What 
excuse have the patrons thereof in collecting funds 
for their management, when their publications are 
neither better, cheaper, nor in most instances 80 
well got up, as those produced by individual enter- 

—and when they have not even a gratuitous 


of the with our trade. As if it were not 
enough to the above-mentioned and other 
clerical book and stationery Societies, dogging us 
at every corner, we are doomed now and then to 
listen to a homily in praise of the ‘‘ Book Hawking 
Association” pronounced from the pulpit, where we 
would at least look for something else than a trade 
lecture. This Society, I am informed, was started 
professedly to introduce to the poor of the rural 
districts a class of publications which should coun- 
teract the tendency of those which usually obtain 
circulation in these places. And in what manner 
do the hawkers remedy this evil? Why, Sir, 
while the cheap, ee pub- 
lications against which their efforts are directed 
are notoriously on the increase, <r wth or 


ANorHER CouxTRY BooKsELLER. 

Decimal Coinage.—Everybody has noticed the 
two very different-looking pennies that are in cir- 
culation—one thick and broad-rimmed, so other 
thinner and narrow-rimmed ; their weigh 
in the proportion of 10 to 7, or (nearl whol Stott 
Now, in the event of the adoption of the pound- 
and-mil decimal system, the penny ought theo- 
retically to be withdrawn ; but as it will be conve- 
nient, r a time at least, to retain it in circulation 
at the altered value of four mils instead of 


from Glinka’s 


Now ready, No. VL. for AUGUST, 
or 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ART- 
JOURNAL, 


Illustrated with the following Photographic Pictures: — 


1. A FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT of MA- 
DAME RISTORI. 


2. WINDSOR CASTLE, from Eton, above 
the Bridge. 

The PHoToGRAPHIC ~ ogy is published on the Ist 
of every month, price 2s Each Fumber consists of 
Sixteen Quarto of INustrated with Two 
or more superior PHOTOGRAPHIC ICTURRS : comprising Por- 
traits, Groups from Nature, Landscapes, we of Histo- 
rical and interest, 


Subjects, &c, 


No. V. for JULY, contains 
1. A PORTRAIT of the Very Rev. RICHARD 
Cc. TRENCH, D.D. Dean of Westmia- 
ster. 
2. A VIEW of the NEW SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE at BATTERSEA. 
3. A STEREOSCOPIC VIEW of the SAME. 


4. A STEREOSCOPIC VIEW of the SCENE 
ef GRAY’S ELEGY. 


Witttam Lay, 13, King William-street, Strand. | 


Just published, feap. 8vo. 3%. 6d. cloth, 
PREACHERS AND 
PREACHING. 


BY THE 
Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A. F.R.S. 


ConTBFTS. 

The End and Object of Preaching—Ministerial Qualifi- 
cations—Preaching from Early Times to the Nineteenth 
Century—Extempore Preaching— Historical and Literary 
Styles—Poetical or Picturesque + oe Sermons— 
Eccentric Preaching—Texts, &c. &c. 


“ Poll of inent and ibl 

ull o porting tA grass e remarks on a recognized but 
“ The volume is, on the whole much interest and value, 
and deals ably with a difficult of the Churches. 


“ This unpretending volume is full of interest for all classes ; 
preacher.”— Globe. 


Wituiam Lay, King William-street, Strand. 


A NEW AMUSEMENT FOR SUMMER. 


Now ready, complete in One thick Volume, small 4to. with 
numerous richly-coloured En 
price 78. 6d. om gilt 


BUTTERFLY 1 VIVARIUM ; 
Or, INSECT HOME. 


Being an Account of a New Method of 0 the 
curious Metamorphoses of some of the most Beautiful of 
our Native Insects. Comprising also a Popular Description 
of the Habits and Instincts of —" of the Insects 
various Classes referred to; with Suggestions for the 
— Study of Batemelogy by means of an Insect 


By H. NOEL HUMPHREYS, 
Author of ‘ British Moths and their Transformations,’ 
* Insect Changes,’ ‘ Ocean Gardens,’ &c. 


From the Atheneum. 
** In the t volume Mr. Humphreys 
combine a and an Aquarium 
reason why you shou ust oultivate that live the aie of 
n — 4. ere people have n —» — t before, 
and Humphreys deserv for the 
thought more for with which t sits down to write 
a book about it... know of the 
and nature of insects may be secured by the plan proposed by Mr. 
Humphreys, we have no doubt.” 


four farthings, it would, I think, be found conve- | Topular Bnteme 


by law equal to five mils, or half-a-cent. 
I am, &e. W. T. 


To CoRRESPoNDENTs.—E. L. W.—P.—A, K.—H. P.— 
H. H.—W. ©.—V. C.—received, 


from ° an easy and familiar 
style, which cannot but prove eminently attractive to the youth- 
; and we umphreys has 


tly 
can safely that Mr. H 
produced a p. book om avery gubjest. 


Lay, King William-street, Strand. 


STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 


PHOTOGRAPHY is probably as yet in its infancy. Bince 
the first successful attempt by Daguerre to make the sun 
stamp a picture on a sensitive plate, the progress of the 
art has been rapid and uninterrupted; and the improve- 
ments which have been successively discovered lead to the 
hope that still further triumphs are in store for it. But we 
cannot conceal from ourselves that Photography, considered 
in its relation to the Stereoscope, has not been generally 
applied to the best uses. Our drawing-room tables are 
strewed, it is true, with stereographs, but the subjects are 
too often vulgar, or at least unmeaning, whilst those of 
more real interest have not been accompanied with suffi- 
ciently intelligent descriptions. Professor C. Piazzi Smyth's 
recent work, ‘ Teneriffe,’ is the first instance of stereo- 
graphs being made subsidiary to the illustration of books; 
and the effect, with its marvellous truthfulness, as com- 
pared with weak and conventional engravings, has made it 
desirable still further to extend the principle. 

It is therefore proposed to issue a Magazine, in Monthly 
Numbers, at 2s. 6d., each containing three stereographs of 
subjects to which it has been found that Photography can 
be most successfully applied. Amongst these Architecture 
stands pre-eminent; but Photography is equally applicable 
to almost all works of Art, whether in statuary, carving, or 
ceramic ware, and to these will be added stereographs of 
Landscape Scenery, and of objects of Science and Natural 
History, which shall be at once curious and beautiful as 
pictures, and valuable as scientific illustrations. 

The principal feature in the undertaking is, that an ori- 
ginal descriptive article will accompany each picture. 


Photographers, essional or amateur, 
put themselves in communication with the Publisher. 


CONTENTS. 


No. 1. 
I. FALAIBE CASTLE, NORMANDY, BIRTH-PLACE 
OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
Il. THE HARDINGE STATUE, BY J. H. FOLEY, R.A. 
Ill. THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 


No. 
I. THE NEW MUSEUM, ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 
IL THE GREAT CROSS OF MUIREDACH, MONAS- 
TER-BOICE, CO. LOUGH. 
UL REMARKABLE BLOCK OF DOUBLE-REFRACT- 
ING SPAR, FROM ICELAND. 


No. 3. 
L LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 
Il. THE SALMON POOL, DEVIL'S GLEN, CO. 
WICKLOW. 
HL INTERIOR OF THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL 
(On the 1st af September. 


be ordered Bookseller — 


LOvVELL REEVE, 
5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


1 tea 


teu 


ee 


ance at Hanover of ‘Lika,’ a Hungarian opera, 
“the fit,” add the journals, “which has passed 
the frontier.”—A concert of Russian music, com- 
prising sacred compositions by Bortnianski, Lama- 
SHAKSPEARR. 
T 
he has commenced the publication of a new 
Monthly Serial, price 2s. 6d., entitled 
AEA THE STEREOSCOPIC | 4 
the working of the Bible Society; viz., me in sup- “ 
plying Bibles handsomely bound, that Society not | “ 
only travels beyond the intentions of its founders, MAG AZINE : Di 
but, by applying the funds to such purposes, defeats “ 
them. cannot, I_am sure, be the slightest ——_—_—_—_____—_ A Picture Gallery of Landscape Scenery, 
Architecture, Sculpture, Antiquities, 
ai and Natural History. 
the legitimate way of trade. But, if so much 
can be said of the Bible Society, much more 
may be brought against the Christian Know- 
ledge and Religious Tract Societies, in outstep- 
trade? Are them books any better thaa those | 
ministry who influence the supporters 
circulation to put forth in their behalf? But, as _ 
a “‘Country Bookseller,” I have a greater cause 
of complaint against the perpetual interference 
| 
| 
4 
mas aT) OT Opy Dy vending 
their wares (of every description and price) amongst 
the farmers, tradespeople, and servants of the 
gentry and nobility,—the latter of whom, I am 
TAterary Gazette. 
“ Asa book for initiating the unlearned into the sepetertes of 
ot as practical knowledge of his subject. His 
ine same time distinguish between sequaiutance with butterdies, and mothe, and beetles, and dragon. 
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T 22 BIRDS OF EUROPE, 
NOT OBSERVED IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 
By ©. Esq. 


completed in Parts, and will form 
Ry Companion to Varrell, Morris, ‘Meyer, or any 
other ork on British B 


London : no Paternoster-row. 


DR. LEE ON GLIMATES. 


Tcozous EFFECT of CLIMATE on TUBER- 
CULOUS DISBASE. With Notices of Foreign Places of 
(Fiske Fund Prize Essay). 6d. 


Westminster Review. 
“ trea on A thenaum. 
« A tery fair resume of f the 


are drawn from considerable experience.” 
NICE, and ITS CLIMATE. 4s. 
SPAIN, and ITS CLIMATE. 4s. 
HYERES, et son CLIMAT. 2s. 

London : Johan New Burlington-street. 


DR. LEE ON BATHS. 
Third Edition, price 8a 6d. 


BATHS of GERMANY, FRANCE, 
BATHS of RHEINISH GBRMANY. 4s. 


WATERING PLACES of ENGLAND. 8rd 
churchill, New Burlington-street. 
E CHRISTIAN SABBATH; or, REST 
IN JESUS By ROBERT MACNAIR, . 
Spiritual, not Ritual.’ Feap. la Post free for 
London : Tribner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 


The following are now ready, 

Dr.WM. SMITH’s LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. Based on the Works of Forcellini and Freund. 
Sth Thousand. Medium 2is. 

** Has the advantage of all other Latin Dictionaries.” — Athenaum, 

Dr. WM. 

“The best School Dictionary extant.”— Press. 

Dr..WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEO- 
GRAPHY, for the Higher Porms. sth Thousand. With 750 
Woodeuts. Medium Svo. 162 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Abridged from the above. 19th 
Thousand. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7a. 6d. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES 
Abridged from the Work. 12th Thousand. ith 200 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of GREECE. From the 


Earliest Times to the Roman Cones uest, with the H of lite 
and Art. By Dr. SMITH, 
codeuts. Post 8vo.7s.6d. Questions 12mo. 2s. 


HISTORY of ROME. From the Ear- ace 


liest Times to the Establishment of the Em 


of Literature and Art. By DEAN LIDD. 8th 
With 100 Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The STUDENTS GIBBON. Being 


H of the Decline and Fall. Abridged. Dr. W 
TH, Thousand. With 100 Weodeuts. Post 78. 6d. 


COLERIDGE'S INTRODUCTIONS 


to the STU DY of the he CLASSIC POETS, 
cipally for Schools and College. 3rd Edition. 


MATTHIZ’S 
MAB trom B By BLOMSIBLD. 


KING EDWARD ViIth’s FIRST 


Laan BOOK. The Latin Aceidence ; inclu a Short Syntax 
Prosody, with an English Translation. 2nd 12m0. 2s. 


KING EDWARD VlIth’s LATIN 


HAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for 
Proficients in the Art 


Joux Murray, Albemarle-street. 


SMITH’S SMALLER tive 


GREEK GRAM-|oyn 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW POEM BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ FESTUS.’ 


THE AGE: 


A COLLOQUIAL SATIRE. 


By PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. 


By WALTER WHITE, 
Lendoner’s Walk to the Land’s End,’ &c, &c. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 


seueailt White is a poet in thought and expression, and in his 

hove seenery he exhibits all the i ofone In- 
umerable passages ht be quoted illustrative of his great 
ers of description. If he describes a lan , he contrives 
po —~— every feature of it live in the mind of the reader. His 
fresh with the verdure of green fields, and rustle with 
of trees. The opray of waterfalls im- 


an air of coolness as we 
= Mr nea book is evidently that of a practised — t. 
—the latter im to re 
the former to write a succinct and lively iarclace 
the endation 


ebief recomm 
of communicating the 's enjoyment 
— ary Gazette. 


Author of *A 


HEALTH AND DISEASE: 


THEIR LAWS. 
WITH PLAIN PRACTICAL PRESCRIPTIONS. 
By BENJAMIN RIDGE, M.D. 


W. wonsty for the information of The Million; free from 
echuicalities, with many new 
Domestic Use, we ht one should be acquainted, 
crown 8Svo. 12a. 
“ We kuow of on the of 
health and disease,— the mass of prese 


treat- 
we can so conscientious oe recommend for 


other,—whioh 
use use. Apart, from its special may always be read 


—-— 4+ fail to tempt the 


“ The wor wan us usis ch at 
home, though surrounded by those w ve w 
there few docto yr command - 
ing no for t 
son, however, possessing a well 


regarded, poin Advertiser. 
The induction na of Dr to the effect that the 


tive ; that vie it oon not keep pace with the world it will be left 
he rear a ce with this con on, t 
or has ced the work under notice, which mm Sn = rports to 
convey in common-sense as far as e Spelling 
techn ies, t of the human 
body, 1 not permit them to dive 
deeper into medical science... "The work is well written; as a 
merely uetion, it is undoubtedly penned in a fearless 
and honest spirit {— it contains an immense mass of know- 
ledge pop nder these circumstances 


capacity. U 
it can searcely be hee hy or t will meet with all the favour 
which it go well merits at the hands of the public.”—Obdserver. 


Now ready,a SECOND EDITION of 


DOCTOR THORNE: 
A Novet. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
In 8 vols. 


Author 
* This is 


Towers,’ &. 


instructive Novels of the 


mS to on who undertake ‘ Doctor 


** We can promise a hearty 
er, cynical and 
books 


laugh that does 


cruel, but hearty and sympathetic, an d there are so few 
now-a-days that make us laugh.. Doctor Thorne. eae excellent 
novel, as such we commend it to our readers.”— Athenaum. 


BOOKS FOR TOURISTS. 


A HOLIDAY in SAXONY, BOHEMIA, and 
SILESIA. By WALTER WHITE. Post 8vo. 9a. 

FOOT THROUGH TYROL in the 
SUMMER of 1855. By WALTER WHITE. Post 8vo. 9a. 


A WINTER’S SKETCHES in the SOUTH 
of PRANCBE and the PYRENEES. By PRED. H. JOHN- 
SON, M.BR.OS., Eng; LA.C.; formerly President of the 

Hunterian of tidinburgh. Crown 8yo. price Ss, 6d. 


THE IRISH By W. M. 
With Llustrations, Cheap Edition. 


THE SPIRIT of TRAVEL. CHARLES 
PAOKB, of the Inner Temple. Post 8vo. 94 


A VACATION in BRITTANY. By C. R. 
WELD. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE SUB-ALPINE KINGDOM ; or, Expe- | 
BAYLE ST. JOUN. one and “By 


193, Piccadilly. 
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3, Z00L0GY for SC SCHOOLS. 
the move extended on cultivation of — 


PATTERSON'S FIRST STEPS. to 
Dlustrated. 


square 1$mo. roan, 
ANSON’ SON'S _PRONOUNCIN G DICTION. 


ARY ; or, Phrases, the 
Latin and French Phrases. 
Longman & Co. er. 308 


Eight 
INSTITUTES of ECCLE- 
Revised by JAMES MURDOCK, D.D. 
other edition of Mosheim.” 
_ Longman & & Co. London. Simms & — Belfast. 


Thirty-eigh 
JAMES THOMSON’S TI TREATISE on 
ARITHMETIC. 


A KEY to the above, 5s. 12mo. roan. 
Longman & Ce. London. & 


Part I. 3a; Part Il. 9a 6d.; or, complete, Se 19mo. cloth, 
AMES THOMSON’S 
Longman & Co. London. Simms & Belfast 
Third Edition, 5s. 
R. JAMES THOMSON’S DIFFEREN. 
Longman & Co. London. Sim Belfast. 


Fifth E 
R. JAMES THOMSON'S PLANE and 
TRIGONOMETRY. 
Longman & Co. London. Simms & M‘Intyre, Belfast. 


Twenty-sixth Bdition, 3a 6d. 19mo, rean 
A. — THOMSON’S MODERN GEO- 
- ATLAS adapted to the above, 26 Maps, 8s. 
Simms & M'‘Intyre, Belfast. 


Ninth Edition, 9. 6d. 12mo. cloth, 
HODGES’ FIRST BOOK of LESSONS 


on CHEM fy ty as applied to 
Longmen 6 Co. London. Simms & M‘Intyre, Belfast. 
Twentieth Edition, 3s. 6d. 18mo. cloth, 


AMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES’S ELO- 
CUTIONIST : Collection of Pieces in Prose and Verse. 


on. Simms 
BURNET ON PAINTING. 


In 4to. price 4. 10a. 
A TREATISE ON PAINTING, in Four 


Parts. Illustrated undred and and Thirty 
from celebrated Pictures. JOHN BURNET 


The Parts may be had separately— 
1. ON the EDUCATION ofthe BYE. Price il Sa 
2. ON COMPOSITION. Seventh Bdition. Price 
3. ON LIGHT and SHADE. Sixth Edition. Price Ise. 
4 ON COLOUR. Fifth Edition. Price iL lls. éd. 

In royal 4to. with Proof I the Plates on India 
paper, and ~~ py FH - 
morocco, gilt tops. 

“ To the orthodox in Art-matters‘ Burnet ’ is a household word, 
and is regarded as an authority sound as Sir Joshue himeelf.” 


estminater 
J. & J. Leighton, 40, Brewer street, Golden-square, London, W. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


arden’ | PRALLYTUBBER: or, a Seotch Settler in 
with Advice to his Countryman. 


: Houlston & Wright. Edinburgh: Menzies 
Fifth Edition, price sd. 
Ww at PATRIOTISM,. JUSTI 


REV. ED DMUND KELL in REPLY to a 
REVIEWER of his Sermon. 
London : Edward T. Whitfield, 178, Strand, 


HALL’S TRIGONOMETRY, CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, crown 8vo. price 6a. 
TREATISE on PLANE and SPHERICAL 


TRIGONOMETRY. nee. T. G. HALL, MA., 
of mee yf. King’s Coll London. The Fifth 


ARNOLD'S LIFE, CHEAP EDITION. 
Now ready, 2 vola. crown Svo, with Portrait, price 10a 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 


T THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. By A. P. STANLBY, M.A. 
Professor of | History, Oxford. Bighth Edition. 
Ludgate-street. 


T. Fellowes, 
DR. KYNASTON’S HYMNS, 
Just published, price ls, 
CAN CENTUM GUINQUAGINTA 
CANTICUM CENTENARIUM. Rhythmus in 


published, 
PARADISE: Rhythmical 
Sem Ge Damiani. Svo. ls 


| 
oO at ai 
Mr. Trollor Itis of more general interest than * The W 
BD 
— 
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TO BOOKBUYERS IN 
THE COLONIES AND FOREIGN PARTS. 


THE LARGEST DEPOT 
FOR THE SALE OF 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


Is AT 


WILLIS & SOTHERAN’S, 


136, STRAND, LONDON 


Who have constantly in stock 250,000 oteme of the Best Stan 
DARD Works in all lens , comprising Picture Galleries and 
other Books on the Pine Arts, N History, 


ure, E ages, &c., in good Li brary con- 
dition, at the avera ge. 
A Discount of Tworence in the SuiLuino allowed onall New 
well-known ey and long experience of this Esta- 
blishenent will be sufficient guarantees that Orpers 
Direct or through Shippers, and Colonial Agents, will 
be executed with conscientiousness, intelligence. and liberality. 


TO BOUKBUYERS. 


WILLIS & SOTHERAN’S 
CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 


kataing 1,000 Valuable, Interesting, and Curious Works in all 
Literature and the Fine Ancient Modern 
and Priced List of New Publications; forwarded post free to ali 
the British Colonies and the United States. 
Subscription, Four Shillings per Annum. 
Wixuis & Sotrneran, 136, Strand, London. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth lettered, 11. 4a. 
E WRITINGS of WILLIAM PATERSON, 
Founder of the Bank of England. With Biogra hical 
Notices of the Author, his Contemporaries, aud his 
by S. BANNISTER, M.A. of Queen’ s Cullege, Oxford, formerly 
ral of New South Wales. 
: Effingham Wilson, 


Attorney-Gene 
London 


Ready, post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
((HEMISTRY of AGRICULTURE, 


the Com iticn, J P es,and Adulteration of Manures. 


On “CA MERO N, M. 
Dublin: W. B. St street. London: Simpkin & Co. 


youn could read without benefit; and 

tarted a labora and to think 

aod for themeel ves, will find ita le addition to their 
agricultural library.”"— Atheneum, July 3. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 21s. ; or large paper, imperial 8yo. 
price 31. 3s. 


NEW TRANSLATION OF HORACE, 


HE ODES of _ HORACE, 
in FOUR BOOKS, with the wists TEXT. 


With Preface and anatory and Critical. 
Dedicated, by royal permission if Royal Highness the Prince 


Upham & Beet. 46, New Bond-street, W. 


NEW GUIDE TO LLANDUDNO. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. with Plan and 25 Illustrations, 
E HANDBOOK to LLANDUDNO and 


its VICINITY. By JOHN HICKLIN. 
London: Whitt = Catherall & Pritchard, Chester. 


published, price le. 


E ACCOUCHEUR.: a Letter to the Rev. 

Mr. TA TTERSHALL of Liverpool, on the Evils of 
Midwifery. B STUDENT. Al MAN- 
‘De. STEVENS. price 1a. 


BLIC- 
HOUSE SIGNS; oF, pictures of the T CATECHISMS 
for Band of Hope, 1d.; also, for Teetotalers, 1d. each. By J, 
In WAKDS. 
Will be published, September, ist, Part I. of 

E PHILOSOPHY of SACRED HISTORY. 

Dr. GRAHAM (Author of‘ The Scien 
of Human Life,’ cloth, 6s.) The American Edition of PHILO. 
SOPHY ‘is published in “England. at 10s. 6d. This will be com- 
pleted in Seven Monthly Parts, price ce 6d, each, sent post free, 7d. ; 
or the whole for 3a, if paid in advance. Catalogues free from 

W.H orsel), 13, Paternogter-row, London. 


CLASS-BOOKS. 
In cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. MEN’ Te OF for the Work 
"ELEM NTS PLANE 
OMETR EXPLANATORY and 
SUPPLEMEN TARY PROPOSITION 8S for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for oe ‘natruction. 


y W.D. COOLEY,A 
Author of the * History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 
* The Negroland of the Arabs ’ &c. 
~ “ Mr. Cooley has produced an edition of Euclid’s Elements,which 

for » discerni to the wants o 

earners, cannot be easily hen we add, that it is re- 
markable for its tppegran hical neatness ess, that its form is conven ent 
and price moderate we fee —_— justified in predicting for it an exten- 
sive circulatio y Magazine. 


n.”—Dublin 
Uniform with the * Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or, a Supplement to Euclid; 
a KEY tothe Exercises appended to the ‘ Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachersand oxi rivate Students. U pwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from —q irst Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it 


ervice 

Res contains ner familiar with the oh 
e the learner e 

figures.”— Dublin Uni 


In feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
ois i FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
the * Elements,’ with "the Enuncia- 


printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
& Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


Published this day, price 2s. 6d. 


LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY; 


Or, a COMPLETE and EASY DESCRIPTION of the MANIPULATIONS and APPARATUS 
for the PRODUCTION of LANDSCAPE PICTURES and GEOLOGICAL SECTIONS, &c., 


By the CALOTYPE, WET COLLODION, COLLODIO-ALBUMEN, ALBUMEN, GELATINE, and WAX-PAPER 
PROCESSES ; by the assistance of which an Amateur may at once commence the practice of the Art. 


By JACKSON OTTE, F.G.S. | 
London : Ropert Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


KING ARTHUR AND THE ENIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo. printed by C. pee oor Aras 15s. oa} few copies on Large Paper for the Amateur 
Choice 


LA MORT D’ARTHOUR. 


THE HISTORY OF KING ARTHUR AND OF THE KNIGHTS OF THE 
ROUND TABLE. 
Compiled by SIR THOMAS MALORY, Knt. 
Edited, from the Edition of 1634, with Introduction and Notes, by 
THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. Member of the Institute of France, &c. 
JoHN 36, Soho-square, London. 


Now ready, in 8vo. with 62 pages of Drawings of Arms, cloth, 15s. 


THE BLAZON OF EPISCOPACY ; 


BEING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF ALL THE ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS OF 
ENGLAND, 
From the first Foundation of their Sees to the Present Time. 
With their FAMILY ARMS, drawn and described. 
By the Rev. W. K. RILAND BEDFORD, M.A. Oxon. 
London : Joun Samira, 36, Soho-square. 


Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
THE NEW EL DORADO; 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


FROM PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS. 


By KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, Esq. 
Author of ‘Yarra Yarra; or, the Wandering Aborigines,’ &c. <c. 


T. C. Newsy, 30, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. (On Monday), 


FIVE YEARS OF IT. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 64. (On Monday), 


JUVENILE CRIME, ITS CAUSES, 
RACTER, AND CURE. 


By 8. PHILLIPS DAY, 
Author of ‘Monastic Institutions.’ 


J. F. Hops, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


CHA- 


Second Edition, with Additions, price 5s. 6d. cloth; free by post, 5s. 10d. 


ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY; 


THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. yj 
By the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A. 


THE BIRDS TREATED OF ARE: 


Domestic Fowl] in general The Canada Goose The Tame Duck The Blue Dun Fow!] 
The Guinea Fowl The Egyptian or Cape Goose | The Domestic Goose The Lark-crested Fow! 
The Spanish Fowl The Musk Duck The Bernicle Goose The Poland Fowl 
The Speckled Dorkings The Grey China Goose The Brent Goose Bantam Fowls 
The Cochin- —y, Fowl TheWhite Fronted or Laugh- | The Turkey The Rumpless Fow!] 
The Malay Fow ing Goose The Pea Fowl - a a and Negro Fowls 
The Pheasant Malay Fowl | The Wigeon The Golden and Silver Ham- Frizzled or Friesland 
The Game Fowl The Teal, and its congeners burgh Fowls e *- 
The Mute Swan The White China Goose The Cuckoo Fowl 
‘*It will be found a useful and intelligent guide to the poultry-keeper ; while the lively and often amusing manner in 
which it is written, gives it a claim upon the attention of the general reader."—Midland Counties Herald. 
** This book is t > bent and most modern authority that can be consulted on the general omens of poultry.” 


Observer. 
Published by MattHews,at the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND 


5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden; and may be ordered of any Bookseller. 
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NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, 


EVA DES M N D; 
Or, MUTATION. 


In Three Volumes. 
London : Suita, & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


CHEAP SERIES OF STANDARD FICTIONS.—_NEW VOLUME. 
Now ready, 


DEERBROO K: 
A TALE OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
New Edition. Post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
London: SmirH, Extper & Co, 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, post 8vo. price 10s, cloth, 


THE PARSEES: 
Their HISTORY, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and RELIGION. 


By DOSABHOY FRAMJEE. 
London: Sarr, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES DURING THE INDIAN 
REBELLION 
IN ROHILCUND, FUTTEHGHUR, and OUDE. 


By W. EDWARDS, Esq. B.C.S. 


*“ For touching incidents, pete tense LH and the pete of sufferings almost incredible, there has appeared 
nothing like this little book of ‘ Personal A tures.’ Surely, if fictitious stories of afflictions have been sold by count- 
less thousands, these real adventures, which no eye = of the imagination can surpass, will find a a pu ublic.” 


London: Surru, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


eines TEGG & CO.’S DESCRIPTIVE 
of STANDARD WORKS, in various de- 
Literature, sent free by post.— Address 85, Queen- 


THE GIRL 's OWN BOOK. 
vi d. 
E GIRL'S OWN BOOK. By Mrs. CuILp. 
b 
ondon : William Tegs & Co. 85, CHATELAIN. 
ABOUT ANIMALS. 
ETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT ANI- 
p Sam MALS. A New Edition, carefully revised by WILLIAM 
London : William Tegg & Co. 85, 
Fourth Edition, 18mo. cloth, ls. free by 


UY’S JUVENILE LETTER- WRI 
epistolary correspondenee, By OSEPH GUY jon ct 


William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen -street, Cheapside. 


MEADOWS ’s (F. D.) FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
38rd Edition, 18mo. cloth, 4a. 6d. 
EW FRENCH and ENGLISH PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY ; with many New Words in 


*,* This is not merely a reprint, but quite a New Work both in 
Editing and Printing. 


MEADOWS’S ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 
18mo., cloth, 4a. 6d. 
SPANISH DICTIONARY. 
18mo. cloth, 4a. 6d. 


London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
SHUCKFORD’S AND HISTORY. 
8vo. cloth, 1 


E SACRED ont PROFAN E HISTORY 

of the WORLD connected, from the Creation of the World 

to the Dissolution of the rian Empire at the death of Sarda- 

napalus, and to the Declension of the Kingdoms of Judah and 

Israel, under the re of Ahaz and Pekah ; with the treatise on 

the Creation and Fallof Man. By 8 SHUCKFORD, M. A. New 

Edition with Notes and y J. TALBUYS 

WHEELER Editor of Prideaux's Historical Connexion of Sacred 

To be followed by Russell's Connexion of Sacred and Profane 
History, 2 vols. 8vo. completing the series. 

London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
Adapted to the of the Professional Teacher, and 
equally devises for Self-lastruction. 

Just published, price 5e. 6d. 


W. Allan; Simpkin & Co. 


NEWS FROM INDIA. 


The Homeward Mail 


Is published within a few hours after the arrival of each Overland Mail, and contains 
FULL AND AUTHENTIC OFFICIAL aa OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE 


INDIA, CHINA, and the EASTERN SETTLEMENTS; 


a Original ndence from Officers engaged in Field Service in India ; and Official Notification of Civil and 
Military Appointments, motions, Retirements, Furloughs, &c. of each Presidency, and of the Naval Service. 


As a Journal of reference,‘ THE HOMEWARD MAIL’ will afford a more anaes and interesting record of 
Eastern Intelligence than can be found in any other Newspaper published in this country. 


The FIRST VOLUME of this Newspaper was completed at the close of the year 1857. 
_ *%* The Subscription to‘ THE HOMEWARD MAIL’ is 24s. per annum, payable in advance. 


Subscribers’ Names are a Messrs. SuitH, Erper & Co. 65, Cornhill, London ; 
and by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


OF NEW AND CHOICE 


BOOKS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 


The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 
per Annum 


Of Works of acknowledged merit in ee BIOGRAPHY, — PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, and the 
GHER CLASS of PICTI 


Single Sutenetethaal ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the number of Volumes 
required. 
Town and Village Libraries, Literary Institutions, and Book Societies, supplied. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
‘CHARLES Epwarp Muniz, New Oxford-street, London, and Cross-street, Manchester. 


FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME. 
Tenth Thousand, large 8vo. strongly pound, price 7¢. 
S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 
BOOK is the only work Beginners, being also 
to the advanced Students. coutaine 
Reader— rench an onary 0 ords 
the Keader—3. Vocabularies bake Use—4. Accidence and 
Syntax, exhibiting a comparison between the Two 
xercises— versations u opics— 
(with French Notes), to be trensiated into Fren 
We have seen no other to make a com- 
modern French scholar as M. Havet’s admirable and compre- 
ve work.”— English Journal of Education. 
popular ‘ French Class-Book’ is by far the most 
solid am production of itakind. It. contains the rudi- 
ents, = unual practice, an and the niceties of the , all ia 
ons volume, luci iy ose ged. and set forth with an intimate 
Spewiedes fs of what is easy and what is difficult to English students 


of F 
“No age can do justice to this admirable work : to be 
must be seen. Military 

: Dulau & Co.; W. Allan; Simpkin & Co. 


Just published, in one thick volume, price lds 


E AUTHORISED VERSION of the OLD 
TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES. Revised, Condensed, Cor- 
, and Reformed. 
Holyoake & Co. 147, Pleet-street, London, E.C. 
Published this and Vittoria, 
eens HISTORY of the CONSULATE 
MPIRE of FRANCE under Napoleon. The late 
Mr. Colburn’s authorized Library Edition, in Svo. large type. 
Translated by JOHN STEBBING, Esq. 


“This sixteenth volume of M. Thiers’ is, beyond comparison, 
his ablest.”—Adinburgh Review, July. 
Willis & Sotheran, 136, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 


In feap. 8vo. with Six Caricature Etchings, by Gillray, price 6a. 
E POETRY of the ANTI-JACOBIN ; 
competes the and Satirical Poems, 


d Kt. Hon. G. CANNING, 
EARL of CARLISLE, MARQUIS WELLESLEY, Rt Hon. 
J. H. PRERE, Is, W FORD WwW. PI 
and others. | With Ex nals of the Paro- 


ry of the Work, aa anda Origh of the Authors, 

By CHARLES EDM 2nd Edition, considerably enlarged. 

“ Canning’s happi will be found in the’ Anti-Jacobin.’ 
volume has since been edited, with exp 


formance o task. He has taken extraordinary pains to 
tain the authorship, whether joint or 


Willis & Sotheran, 136, Strand me 


LE LIVRE DU MAITRE; ov, 
Traduction francaise de tous les thémes, &c., du “ Complete 
e no gram maticales ues éogra- 
phiques, propres a fournir des 43 de lecture. de 
per- 
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( Ready), 

PREACHI PROSING, and PUSEY- 
I8sM.” By BURGHLEY. 

London: J. F. Hope, 16 16, Great Marlborough street. 


ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S 
COMPOUND MICROSOOPE, @. 3s. ; Students’, 31. 13s. 6d. 
“ Both these are from Amadio, of Throgmorton-street, and are 
excelientof shetr kind, 
ords, No. 345. 


‘owusehold 
Prince Imperial Pamily of Russia, Sir D. Brewster, coud 


A large Assortment of Achromatic Microscopes. 


QTANDARD METEOROLOGICAL 
By NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 

‘who obtained the only Price Medal awarded 
at the Exhibition of 1851, and who Senger 
made such important improvemen Maximum 
Minimum Thermometers, that ree se 


CA TALOG 


ROSS, Orrictax, begs to inform those who 
© are interested in Photography, that he has carefully 


THE PETZVAL ORTHO-GRAPHIC LANDSCAPE LENS, 


and finding in its construction and p ies unprecedented! 
means of fan correct ¢ Instroment, be has 
consequently entered u the manufacture of these which: 
can also be | to Port com- 
of A. Ross, in the Notes’ 

Phovographic oPortrait and Landscape Lenses of the ordinary 


of 
tre and of the Pictare, aud hs their visual and che- 
cen’ ve r 


Great EckBtilenJurere Report, p. 274. 


cils. 
xhibition. It 
about 8 


OOLLODION sensitiveness and 

of dened Pave, 17% 11, “Se. per quire; Waxed’ 

of their own Men ufacture.— 

IN’S PRACTICAL on PHOTOGRAPHY,’ 


HOCK: 
4; 
HOCK vO. perative Chemists 38, Duke-street, Manches- 
pe London ( 


PHOTOGRAPHY. — — CAPTAIN FOWKE’S 
have been +] Camera, of which 


deli 
ALB 


ees vements been made in this y 
ve now undertaken the manufacture. They can highly recom- 
mend it the portable, as well as the ligh 
in use. The 10 by8 Camera contains one si le back, two inner 
frames and with 3-in. Lan , all in 
the small compass of 12} by 104, by 34 inches outside 
—Their ill 1 sent free yh py 

T. OrrewiLu & Co. evale, 1 xport Photographic 
A terrace, 

n, London. 
A LBUMENIZED 
by RK. W. all. 

Shilling Sample Quires 


e u suitable pros 
ng, can be had o aah 
Paice order. to RICHARD 


HOTOGRAPHY.— Gratis. — Mr. Toomas’s: 


enlarged Paper of Instructions for Use of his 
tion of Collodiona, of 


two stamps fi recei 
pe for on ° 
stamps.— Address BR. W. Chemist, &c.,10, Pall Mall. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS, LENSES. 


W. THOMAS, Cuemist, &c., 10, Pan 
Bole Maker of the XYLO-IODIDR of SILVER, and: 


Monsfactare of Pure Ph hi and Ap 
OMAS'S XYLOIODIDE of EK —This ‘im 
ex ve e , 
hic lishments. Its superiority wil 
e warran i 
has been iscovered which > 


rapidity of action. 
In all 


the greatest 
spots, stains, or any other kind of b) cases where a 
quantity is required, the two solutions may be had 
prices in sep bottles ; in w it may be kept for years,. 
and exported to any Pall use 
CAUTION. h bottle i ee 
mame and 04 RICHARD THOMAS. 
all, to felt ony—N1" ITRAT TR of SILVER. 
BATH for the may be obtained 
. Thomas, cost little m the price of! 
ingredients as, med, at cost VARNISH, TRE 
yinest Auser. This valuable Varnish, for protecting Negative 
not on of any heat to the plate.. 
will be found free from oki crame- 
parent. It dries immediatel -—-H¥POOLOURI @ BATH, for 
rendering the Positives on Paper dark and ri colour. In- 
stru for Use onaris.-OY A NOGEN SOAP, for removing 
kinds of P hic Stains, The uine is made onl by the 
> 1 Pall! 
Mall, Manufactarer of Pure P Ghemhenisen> A 


BY 


| MOLE and JAM 


ALLAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


German Class-Rook 
THURGAR'S CONCISE and EASY GRaiMan and SYSTEM 
for LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


PRENOCH and - 
strongly 


SOMOOL 
DICTIONARY. 900 


GRASSI’S ITALIAN and ENG! 
TIONARY, PRONOUNCING DIc- 
S ELEMENTARY SCHOOL- BOOKS. 


RO 
SRAM MATICAL INSTITUTES of FRENCH, 
Eleventh Edition 


BOUILLON'S TOUHISTS FRENCH COMPANION, Fifteenth 
3 on FRENCH CONVERSATION, 


venth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
London: William Allan, 13, Paternoster-row. Colchester: EB. 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

1,0001. IN cast oF DEATH, or 
A FIXED ALLOW Fé. PER WERK 

IN THE BV NT 

May be secured by an Adnual Payment of &. for « Policy in the 

AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

et provides that receiving from 

unis at barred y from recovering full damages 

from trom ‘the party bem advantage no other Com- 

er. 

- | is found that ONE PERSON in FIFTEEN is more 

Aocident Th Gemeane has hae already 

ys al the prloctpal 


ay Acciden be 
res Assurance Compan Wit, J. 
Offices, 3 Old Broad-street, EO. 


GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


of wil be divided Policies will participate 


Policies will 
been made, instead =. five as heretofore. 


or before Midsummer, 1860 
pate in four-fifths, or ry y: per cent., of the profits at — next divi- 
wb Jqpeery. 1863, according to the conditions contained in the 


requived by this Society for insuring 
lives are lower tian in che risk by au ample guaran Offices 
Insurers are fully protected 


Pp 
fund, in addition | to the acc 


umulated funds from the. the ~ 
c 
J x 7 be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle- 
street, don, or of any of the Agents of the Soolety. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


NOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 


BSTABLISHED 1933. 
Chairman—HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENBON, Esa. 
Deputy: Chatrman— ROBERT Esq. 

Assurance. 
HE PRO the MUTUAL SYSTEM. 
THE WHOLE oF divided every Fifth Year. 
an a {695,000 
he. hee paid in Claims 1 540,000 
rsionary added to Policies to 
extent 890,000 
ent. on the 397,000 
The Annual Income exceeds |. 240,000 
mates of the rnvari BLE practice of this Society, the 
event of the Deat h of the Life Asoured within the 15 days py 
the Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the Claim will -: 
mi sub. th of such Premium. 


to the 
vision of Profits will be made in 1859. 
to 3lst December, 1859, will participate 


in the Division in 
sod fui partigular MACDONALD 
ORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, Moorgate street, 


CAPITAL, £1,200,760. 
Amount of Invested Funds on 31st January, 1858, 386,068. 3s. 5d. 


Directors. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P., Director of 
the National Provincial of . 
of G. & A. Anderson, 33, 
Themes Newman Farquhar, Esq., of Messrs. Johnston, Farquhar 
» 09, BOO: 
Dun James Kay, Esq., of Messrs. Kay, Finlay & Co., 37, 
Sir —— R. M'Grigor, Bart., 17, Charles-street, St. James's- 


William ‘Miter, Bea of Messrs, William Miller & Co., 8t. Peters 

urg: ccad 

illiam W " of M Ross & Co. 
estearth Baa, essrs. Westgarth, &Co., Mel- 

Secretary—A. P. Fletcher. Vice-Secretary—Edward Fuchs. 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST 


THREE YEARS. 
1856. 1867. 1858, 
Fire Premiums ..| 77,859 19 9/| 91,306 3 6)| 101,990 13 6 
Life Premiums ..' 62,184 7 11! 67,962 18 3! 75980 7 9 
FORBIGN INSUBANOES. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
— Resid allowed, with extra 
of the world than from 
FIRE.—The Directors, having had all the important places 
abroad practi lly st are enabled to offer unusual advan- 
as regards of fom and Conditions, and a Discount 
and others effecting their own and cerre 
spondents’ Insurances. 
AGENCIES. 
whieh 
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ue MUTUAL LIFE A ASSURAN CR 
are respecttully isformed thas during the balldine the Soccer 
e 
39, King-street, Cheapside, 
ALLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, LONDON, EC. 
Established 1894. 
( Branch Offices : WICH, and BURY 
Capital—FIVE MILLIONS Sterling, 
President—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 


INGALL, Actuary, 


Directors. 
James Alexander Wil . Esq. 
Charles George Esq. James Helm > 
George Hen John Irving, 
Charles Buxton, Esq. b Elliot Macnaghten, 
Sir e Li. J. Meyer Montefiore 
Benjamin Cohen, Esq. Bir A. are 
James F Esq. Lionel Ro + Eq, 
Charles Gibbes, MP, 
Charlies Smith, Esq. 
Audiiors— George Andrew Johnston, 
Esq.; George 


‘orms, and at 
eee be than those of 


PARTICI PATION of PROFITS.—F 80 
the Profits, will be 


NON-PARTICIPATING of Policies 
issued at minimum rates without participation in 


LIFE POLICIE® are NOT LIABLE to 

the ond the prescribed limits 

the cognizance of the holders of such Policies. 
REDUCED BEXTRA RATES forresidence out of Europe. 
NO CHARGE for Stamps or Medical Fees. 
FIRE SGSURAECRS, both at home and abroad, are accepted 


at very moderate Prem 
The Aesured partici 
in force for Sve com es years at od of Division. 


liable provided for 
HUBB’S LOCKS 5, with all the RECENT 
may be had on application. 


CHUBB SOM, Bonden 98, Lae 
and Horsley 


ENSON’S WATCHES, — “ “ Excellence of 

The of his man 
Advertiser. 


*. All that can be desired in finish, taste, and design.”— Globe. 
“The surpass those of any other Euglish 
manufacturer.”— 


Those whe cannot ve and 
stock, should send tw personally inspect thie extend ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET" information 


. purchase of a W ect a 

certaint ty the one adapted to their use. SILVER 

Ie, to 108 Gu from 44 Guiness GOLD WATG HES, from 


aglapd, Scotian or Wales, 
t of a Ship atch Clubs 


4, LU DGATR-HTLL, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 17 


ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Forztos 
AGENTS, and AGENTS to the ROYAL ACADEMY, ? 
Old Old Jewry, be beg to remind the Nobil it ity relate, that 


sil parts of Co t.f l of through 
oe ma the Continent, for clea cone 
and undertake the shipm 
ofthe world, Liste 
every may had on application at 
Petits, (established Custem- 


-CELLENTE BIJOUTERIE COUR- 
NTE es spéciaux A sa Fabrique.”—WATHER- 

STON & ‘BRogbEN, been honoured with a First-class 
Medal at the Paris Universal Exhibition, accompanied by the 
vite the public 

assortment of 


above estimonial, res 


WATHERSTON & Man 
Henrietta-street, W.C. Established 


-st Covent-garden, A.D. 1 
N:B. Assays made ofChatupand Jewellery for 1s. each. 
| S DRESSING CASES; 
FISHER’S NEW DRESSING BAGS; 
FISHER’S ond TRAVELLING BAGS, 


16, 


PS’S COCOA.—This excellent ion is 
supplied in Ib. and 4lb. packets, 1 8. 6d. and 0¢4—JAMES 
EPPS, omeopathic Chemist, 170, Piesedil 11s, Russell- 


ld the Manu- 
factory, 386, rent. Every packet 
CHWEPPE’S SODA WATER, Malvern Selt- 


U ASK 
({LENFIELD PATENT. STARCH, 
THAT YOU IT, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ABE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 


E 


Bad 


a> 


‘ 
Strand, 
| 
M® 
| js their 
Mé 
Waterp 
pew 
144 
esars. 
rem 
| bie 
United 
tx 
or Decessary 
to the universal edoption, by the trade (without acknow- 
ledgment) of some of Negretti & bra’s unpropeeted Inven- 
e “ ew, &c. &c. 
and 68, Cornhill ILLUSTRATED 
sont cm receipt of tz postage 
VIAN, 
T 
“Mr. Rew Lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
intensity vrodueed, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinic, and vieual rays. The spherical aberration is also 
“Mr Ross has exhibited the best Gamers in 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, 
an epartase. There is no stop, and the image is very perfect up to 
Catalogues sent upon application. 
ROSS, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 
OPERATOR'S NEGATIVE 
COLLODION is in sensitiveness and densit: 
price 1 
POsI 
iry har 
th 
nex 
rer 
pot 
. ser Water, Potass Water, and Lemonade. Every Bottle | 
ald by Sil seapeetabe Chemists, Confectioner, 
a e oners, 
leading Hotels. Manufactured at Londen, Liverpool, Bristol, 
36. 6d. ench, through Messrs. is, 67. 
Churchyard ; and. 
7 Messrs. Barclay & Co. 95, 


és & RR 


224 83 & & 


Sear 
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ERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch 


of the Great Clock for the Houses Prince Onneort, and 61, 
and $4, Royal Exchange. 
No connexion with 33, Cockspur-street. 


ESSRS. NICOLL’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS are thus » 
Tot, 4, No. 116, for the = maa ufacture 
Trousers ; for 


connexion factory, Broad-street, 
Satablished 1807. Hichly cut ved Decanters in 
variety, Wine Glasses, Water J ets, and all kinds of le 
af moderate Glass Chandeliers, 
news designs, Ges, ter @. upwards. A_ large 
and Fu Furnishing orders executed with desparoh. 
ITANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 


' tof Brass suitable Home use and 
for Tropical hardsome iron with 
Mountings and elegan pe Plain [ron Bedsteads for 
Servants ; every descr’ ption Wooden that is mapufac- 

well as every of Bedroom Furniture 


& SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
boat Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 


APPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS, war- 
the Makers, and Shove well for Twelve 


MAPPIN’S 92 RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
MAPPIN'S 3s. RAZORS (suitable for hard or soft Beards) 
for Ten Years. 
and 67, KING WILLIAM STREDT, Clty, 
the largest stock of Cutlery in the world is 


APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufactu 
to are the only Sheffield cms, th 
Consumer in Londo — Their London Shew Rooms, 67 and 6, 
KING WILLIAM-8STREET contain far the 
of ATE and TABLE 


ELECT RO-SILVER 
CUTLERY in the World, which is transmitted direct the 
Manufactory, QUEEN'S CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


LONDON; whe where 


Fiddle ; Double, King’s | Lily 
Pattern | Thread Pattern | Pattern 
18 Table Forks, best £2116 214 0| 38 313 
13 Dessert Forks 1708300 383 4 0 
12 Dessert Spoons 17018003 6 O18% O 
| Tea ©16 17 O11M O 
do. © 7 6 O11 01013 0 
4 S8alt Spoons, gilt bowls © 6 8010 0 018 
1 Mustard Spoon da 0300383 6 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs do. 605 606 O07 0 
1 Pair Fish Cary 16 118 
| Butter Knife do. © 8 OO 0 
1 Ladle ©0198 01016 0| 017 0 
Spoons (gilt) ©10 0} 015 01018 6 
Complete Serviee........410 138 10/15 16 617 18 4 6 
Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices. 
One Set of 4 Corner Dishes ing & Dishes), 81. 82.; One Set 
of 4 Dish viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch— 
1M. Cruet ; Pull-size Tea and Coffee Ser- 
vice, 9%. 108. A costly Book of Engravings, with prices attached, 
may be had on application. 
Ordinary | Medium Best 
Depen Table Knives, 
Ivory Handles 6 @ 412 0 
: Dozen full-size Cheese ditto.. 140 1l4 6 211 0 
of regular Meat ol @15 6 
; extra-sised ditto ........ 0 8 6 012 0 016 6 
1 Poultry Oarvers ........ © 7 6 ol 06 015 6 
Sharpening.......... 3 0 040 
Complete Service ........ £416 0 618 6 | 916 6 
Messrs. MAPPIN’S TABLE KNIVES still maintain their 
unrivalled superiority ; all their blades, being their Sheffield 
penametas are of the very first quality, with secure Ivory 
ence price occasioned superior quali 
thickness of the Ivory Handles. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 674 ¢8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, 
City, London ; Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


APPIN’ DRESSING CASES and 
VELLING BAGS. 


MAPPIN’S Guineas DRESSING CASE, for Gentlemen. 
MAPPILN'S Two-Guinea DRESSING CASE, in solid Leather. 
TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS, from 122. 


{nvite inspection of their Stock 
easrs. 
which is complete with variety of Style and Brice, 
‘A costly Book of Engreviogs, with forwarded 
by post on receipt of twelve stamps. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

67 and @, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON; 
Manufactory—Quzen’s CcTLeRY Woras, 


NURSERY, London, N.E.— 
for distri the 

UE for the present season of their GENERAL NUR- 
STOCK. "Tt 72 pages, closely in double 
columns, and contains p lists of New lants, 5 tove and 
Plaats (of these cot on is and 


complete), Orchids, A 
Ericas, Epecris, Show, “Tan Continental, and Bedding Gera- 


niums, Fuchsias, Ve as, Petanias, Ch ~~) — Cine- 
Hardy Bul- 


Al 
alf-Hardy Shru Rhodo- 
e and Bhootan Species ; 


new and cho aoe 
ned and 


LAPTON 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of PATENT PORTMANTEAUS with four Gompart- 

ments ; DESPATCH BO. WRITING and D NG 

CASES, TRAVELLING pacd, with square opening ; and 500 
other Articles for tra N 

J. W. &T. ALLEN 


By post for two stamps. 
Manufacturers of Portable BARRACK- 
ROOM FURNITURR MILITARY OUTFITTERS. 
(Bee separate Oatalogue) 18 and 22, STRAND. 
IN GTON & Co., PATENTEES of the 
BLECTRU-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
SMITHS, BRONZISTS kc. beg to intimate that they have added 
to their extensive Stock a lange variety of N I in 
Class of am, ve have recently obtained for 
aris Exhibition Cross of the rr of 
Grande Médaille d’Honneur” 
. The Council Medal was also a 


on in 1851. 


NDON; 29, COLLEGE GILEDN DUBLIN, and at their 
MANUFACTORY. NEWHA LL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. — 
sent free by Ke-plating and Gild- 
OUTH AFRICAN FORE and SHFRRY, 
908. a dozen ; very superior, 34s. a dozen. 
H.R WILLIAM, Importer, BISHOPSGATE-STREPT, 
uotes the = 


mowing extracts te him 
—origiv 
is much rose with the sherry.” 
From a wey hs 1858. We like your wine so much 
, 1858. Sir,—I very much 
uire wine, shall 


Clergyman— 
that we at we have 0 mentioned it | it to 
African ther ‘as I req I 


for more whe np 
H. R. Will end 200, 113, Bishopagate- 


street Within, od hg: two doors from the Flower Pot. 


of which we aye pe ve stock, are now i 
tion, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZ 
from the CA of OPF, they are. 
fthe usual duty. PP int es of either sen 
Lond 


Delivered 
or app reference prior to delivery 


ine to be Guadulserated have no 
too often sold for 


genuine 8 1 
Y. LETHEBY, M.D., Lendon Hospital.” 
The { Dr. Letheb t free on 
rutched Friars, Mark-lane. 


GENEVA of the true 

r flavour, aod precisely zune Still, 

Curren — ta (free) by Gasca, ach be BRETT 
&CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 

URE BRANDY, 16s. per Galice.— Fale or 


Brown Eau-de-Vie, of exquisite ) Savon and great 
identical indeed in every : with th choice ap ey: of 
dist to procure = any 


which are now di 


French bottles and case 
per per gallon. BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 


IESSE & LUBINS’s HUNGARY WATER. 
—This Scent stim the memory and invigorates the 


bottle; 108. case 
Perfumery Factory, 2, New Bond-street. 


. SMEE & SONS respectfully announce 
that their SPRING MATTRESS Pokers Patent), 


use with by 
d Ly ey Tucker's Pat the United om. 
The Spring Mattress (Tucker’s t), or “ Sem a 
is rap coming into general use 


DUNNE, DESSERT, TEA SERVICES. 
of N Patterns. Best quality, 


eq 
THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 33, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


ENBY®S CALOINED MAGNESIA con- 


scrupulous 
stieution, by THOS. wie Manufacturi 
Che It is sold, in price 2a. 

rs at 4 éd., Stamp included, with fell ai 


for the MANTELP 

and other ner Onion, Checks marble, sod 

other By all in the best taste, 
HOMAS PEARCE & SON, 33, Ladgate-hill, £0. 

& PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 

imparts the most relish to Steaks, 


Gra aod 
to perfectly digest ‘the food. th 
Sauce is th to health. Sold t by ry Pro- 


Lea & 19, -street, London, 
-street, Worcester; and also by Messra Sons, 
Messrs. & Blackwell, and 


Londen ; the 

RIUALFE, BINGLEY & CO. New Pat- 
beached alr 
Somb, and Porta 
most 
sole makers of t 
in tablets ( 
Metcalfe’s celebrated 
street, 2nd and (Sed doors West from 
RIGI DOMO.” — Patronised Her 


Majesty the Queen, the Duke of North for 
House, His Grace the Duke of Devonshire avo Gardens, 


Syon 
for Hertic Society Joseph - 
ton for the Crystal, Palace, Zool late Me. 

DOMO,” Canvas made of 


patent prepared Hair and 
it is ied, fixed perature. I horticul- 
tural and floriculta purposes, Pruiteand F 
from the scorching of the |} Dy from wind, from attacks 
insects, and from had in apy req 
length, two yards wide, at ls. per yard rag 
ELISHA THOMAS ARCHER, w and sole manufacturer 
City, of all Nurserymen and 


mats as & covering.” 


Sir Watkin W. 
“T have just laid da 
nes. These 
observations panied an additional order.—Oct. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by u 
effective invention rati of HERNIA. 
use of a steel spring, | ee often hurtful in ‘. effects, is here avoided: & 

soft round while uisite 
| Dplied t by the MOO-MAIN PAD 
4—t with 80 ease and closeness that it cannot 
may uring sleep. descriptive 
- hed, and nay be worn during seep, descriptive ciroular 
on the circumference of f the body, two inches below the hips, 
to the Man 
MR. WHITB, 2%, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


‘LASTIU ost anda KNEE CAPS, 


7 -lane, 
oe t is much cheaper 
Gardener. 


nary Price, from 7s. und ore on like 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 238, Piccadilly, 
AIR DYE, &c.—248, Holborn 
site Day & Martin'y\— ALEX. HAIR 
Colours with li Bold at 
Sa. 6d., Se. 6d., and 10s. 6d. : 
stamps.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR he of hand, 
of without at injary 


usi CUR itisa 
: gent in blank 


air, a beautiful curl is 
stamps. 


Illustrated Lists free by post. By WILLIAM 7. COUP ’ 

Sa MEDICINE le ] hig 

ffections of of the Liver and COCK 


N 

ng e 

century. Prepared Cockle, " New 

Ormond-street, and may be had ad of Medicine Veuders, in 


at la 1id., 20. 4s. 64. and 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
for years sanctioned b 


adapted for delicate 
; and it prevents the food of infants 
Combined with the ACIDULATED MO 
t Draught, which is 
nts for the improved & Co., 
nts for Horse- 


, (and 


pg Chem 
d Belts), i-street, 
Gloves te the Emm 


use, very 


7 cured 


CE 
first 
ce. 
dendroma, iaclading th 
lishment for Ladies’ Habi ; New 
No 144 contains their other new Department for clothing young | (these are this 
tlemen with the taste, excellence, and economy whereby Headed Standard Bw _ 
NICOLL have secured wide-spread confidence. The The but as even thas’ con- 
Wasssseme aso the seat of veys & very uate con of the enormous extent, and 
remises, viz., 29, 30, 31, and 41, WARWICK-8ST T. The | Bone whatever of the quality of the stock cultivated, Hugh Low 
Waited Kingdom and the Colonies: Oxford-street, pass the N ursery. 
SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, Oxford London, conducted in 
STEADS.—HEAL & SON’S Show Rooms contain a is 
Each 
r 
&c. 
and 
possessing great es c Dess, sim 
and the bedding most for 
sod Ase mild 
it is ad 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Ap Cut Ta e 
ment to the Queen, are the only Sheield Makers who supply th ee 
Consumer Ther Londen Show Reome, and SYRUP, 
KING WILLIAM-STREET, London conten by far the 
largest STOCK of DRESSING CASES, an es’ and Gentle- | TL 
men’s TRAVELLING BAGS in the World, each Article being 
manufactured uuder their own superintendence. IL 
ta use, by the’ D hrougnou wom efficacious in 
the United ; but cannes be genaine upless their names | Ten standlog— Mr. of 
— on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over the | Price affection in handy whet: gave him oo 
or r 
Sold in London, wholesale, by Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Parring- pain and agony, thet hig bodily 
don-street ; Sutton & Co. Bow Charehyerd ; py . During advice 
Réwards, Thomas Batier, 8t. Paul's Churchyard ; & Co. practitioners, but reltet, He thes 
How Sanger, Oxtord-ctrest ; and of mesh of the purchased of r. Thompson, 
euders asimilar | some 
Btamp, HENRY'S ABOMATIC SPIRIT OF VINEGAR. the | in their = 
nvention of Mr. Henry, and the only genuine preparation of that —— h 
article. rofessor Hi 


